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Thomson,   Clifford 


LINCOLN'S    GOOD    HKABT. 


Personal  Reminiscences  ol  a  Union  Cavalry 
Officer. 

There  is  a  craving  in  the  hearts  of  the  peo- 
ple to  know  more  regarding  the  life  and  char- 
acter of  Abraham  Lincoln  than  is  supplied  by 
any  biography  of  him  yet  printed.  It  is  in 
response  to  this  demand  that  those  who  were 
brought  into  intimate  personal  relations  with 
him  are  now  publishing  incidents  of  their 
various  interviews-  that  go  far  to  give  us  a  bet- 
ter insight  into  the  character  of  the  man,  dis- 
associated from  his  official  position.  Nothing 
tends  to  illustrate  the  more  than  human 
kindness  of  his  great  losing  heart 
than  these  reminiscences  of  personal  inter- 
course with  one  occupying  the  exalted  position 
he  did,  who  was  of  necessity  brought  in  con- 
tact with  thousands,  in  many  of  whom  he 
could  have  no  further  interest  than  was  j 
prompted  by  common  humanity.  Yet  no  ap- 
peal that  was  just  was  ever  met  with  a  cold  j 
rebuff,  and  if  he  was  aot  always  able  to  grant 
the  request,  the  maker  of  it  left  his  presence  j 
feeling  assured  that  the  President  would  do 
what  he  conscientiously  believed  to  be  right, 
and  would  strain  a  point  of  law  or  custom  to 
giant  the  favor  asked.  In  short,  whoever 
came  in  contact  with  him  felt  that  he  was  a 
friend 

An  incident   that    happened  to  mysslf  is  s 
case  in  point.    I  was  a   first    lieutenant    in  a 
volunteer  cavalry  regiment,  having  bssn  pro- 
moted froai  the  racks,  and  had  already  seen 
considerable  service.    I  had   been   brought  in 
contact  with  a  numoer    of    the  officers  of  the 
Fifth    (regular)   cavalry,  and    became    very 
much  attached  to  them.    I    was    also  in  lo?e 
with  the  cavalry  service,  and  desirous  of    be- 
coming connected  with  a  regiment  whosa  per- 
manency   was    a  fixed  fact.    The  Fifth  was 
then  lacking  in    officers,    so    many  of   them 
having     been     promoted      or     assigaed     to 
other      duty      that       the      regiment      was 
short-handed.        There      were        two        or 
three  vacancies,  and  it    was    suggested  that  I 
apply  for  an    appointment  as  Sscoud  Lieuten- 
ant in  that    regiment.     Accordingly  I  got  to- 
gether the    recommendations  of   a  number  of 
officers  of  high  rauk.  and  armed    with    these 
and  a  permit  to  v:sit  Washington,  I    hastened 
to  that  city  to  file  my  application.   Something 
put  it  into  my  head  to  ignore  the  War  Depart- 
ment   aod    go     diiecily    to    the    President. 
After  a    few    minutes     of     waiting,   I    was 
shown  into  the  presence  of  the   President.     I 
shall  never  forget  the  aaxious,  careworn  look 
upon  his  countenance  as  he  sat  at  his  desk 
writing  as  I  entered.    There  was   no  one  else 
in  the  room,  and  I,  a  young,  green  lieutenant, 
was    ('.really  abashed    in   the   presence  of  the 
highest  authority  in    the   land.     He  giaacad 
up  as  I  approached  the  desk,  and  wish  a  origbt, 
cheerful    smile    that    lighted    up   his   whole 
face    and  showed    his  friendliness,    he    said: 
"Eseuss  me  just  a  moment,  Lieutentact,  and 
I  will  be  at  liberty."      After  writing  a  liny  or 
two  he  prepared  to  speak  to  rno,  when,  prob- 
ably noticing  my  embarrassment,  he  ro3e  from 
his  chair,   stretched  out  his  hand  and  gave 
niine   a   reassuring   shake,  while   the  kindly 
smile  again  greeted  me.    "Nosf,  what  can  I  do 
for  you,   Lieutenant?     But    first  tell  me  how 
you  like  the  service?     Have  you  been  long  in 
the  army?"    I  replied  as  best  I  could  that  I 
had  served  nearly   two   years,  and  liked  the 
cavslry  very  much. 

"Have  you  bean  in  all  the  battles  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac?"  he  aaked.  On 
answering  that  I  had  participated  in  most  of 
them,  he  said:  "Ah!  what  a  terrible,  terrible 
war  this  is,  and  what  noble  lives  are  being 
sacrificed!  What  will  be  the  end?"'  Ha  drew 
meouj  to  talk  of  camp  life,  how  the  soldiers 
fared,  their  privation?,  etc.;  asked  me  abo'it  the 
general  effic  t3,  with  t«o  of  whom  I  had  seen 
personal  service.  He  seemed  so  earnest  and  so 
anxious  to  know  about  details  that  he  kept 


me  talking  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  least, 
icweriLg  ariove  me  as  he  stood  near,  and  fol- 
lowing one  question  with  another  rapidly. 
Finally  be  said:  'Now  to  business.  Whit 
can  I  do  for  you?"  I  briefly  told  him  of  my 
desire  to  be  transferred  to  a  regular  regiment 
of  ravali y,  and  barreled  him  my  iodorse- 
ments.  A  shadow  passed  over  his  face 
as  ho  said:  "I  am  very  sorry,  Lieu- 
tenant, but  I  fear  it  can't  be  done.  We  have 
had  so  many  applications  for  transfers  from 
the  volunteer  to  Ihe  regular  army  that  we 
bave  made  a  rule  that  none  shall  bn  mad?.  I 
am  sorry,  very  sorry  for  your  sake."  I  replied 
that  it  was  a  disappointment  to  mo,  and  would 
also  be  a  disappointment  to  the  officers  of  the 
Fifth  Cavalry.  'Ah!''  said  the  President, 
"perhaps  that  will  make  a  difference.  If  they 
want  you  appointed,  and  will  make  the  ap- 
plication 1  think  the  thing  can  be  done."  I 
said  the  regiment  was  then  in  camp  near 
Washington,  and  I  would  rids  ovor  at  oaco 
and  see  them.  With  this  I  thanked  him  and 
turned  to  the  door,  when  he  put  his  hand  on 
my  shoulder  and  said:  "Now,  you  get  the  ap- 
plication from  the  officers  of  the  Fifoh  and 
bring  it  right  here  to  me;  don't  take  it  to 
anyone  else;  if  you  do  it  will  get  lost  iu  soms 
of  the  'military  channels;'  come  straight  to 
mo  ard  I  guess  we  ca;i  fix  this  thing  all 
right." 

I  hastened  to  the  regiment  and  soon  had  aa 
application  signed  by  all  the  officars  present 
for  duty.  Next  day  I  returned  io  thi  Presi- 
dent and  again  found  him  alone.  Ha  recog- 
nized me  instantly  and  exclaimed  as  [  en- 
reied:  "Ah!  Lieutenant,  have  you  got  that 
application?"  I  handed  it  to  him,  and  on 
glancing  it  over,  he  saw  that  the  signature 
of  the  officer  highest  in  rank  was  that- 
of  a  captain.  "But  where  are  the  names 
of  the  field  officer?,  the  colonels,  majors  and 
the  iefet  of  tbeni?"  said  be.  I  replied  that  he 
had  made  geners.13  and  colonels  of  so  many 
of  them  that  there  was  no  eue  higaer  in  rack 
than  a  captain  to  command  ttio  reeiment. 
"Ah!  true,"  he  said.  "What  a  host  of  men  it 
is  taking."  Then  he  sab  down  at  his  de->k  to 
•»/rite  an  endorsement.  "By  ihe  way,"  said 
he,  "are  you  Thompson  with  a  'p'  or  Thomson 
without?''  Having  set  him  correct  in  the 
master,  ho  wrote  the  following  on  the  back  of 
the  amplication  signed  by  the  officers  of  tho. 
Fifth": 

"I  think  these  papers  sufficient  to  take  tho 
case  of  Lieut.  Thomson  out  of  tho  general 
rule.  The  strong  recommendations  of  Gsns. 
Meade,  Pleasanton  and  others,  together  with 
,  tho  almost  unanimous  wish  of  tho  officers  of 
the  Fifth  Cavalry  to  have  him  appointed,  I 
think  fully  justify  his  appointment.  Secre- 
tary of  War  please  tee  him. 
Oc'ober  10,  1863.  (Signed)  A.  LiNCOiN. 
"You  tske  that  to  Stanton,"  said  the  Presi- 
dent, '  ai'd  he'll  fix  you;  but  ba  sure  you  go 
right  to  him."  Thanking  him  heartily  for  the 
interest  he  had  shown,  I  retired,  with  the 
warm  pressure  of  his  hand  uoon  mine.  But  I 
never  got  the  appointment.  On  my  way  to 
the  War  Office  I  met  Gen.  Warren,  who  told 
me  there  was  fighting  going  on  at 
the  front  and  that  a  train  would 
leave  Alexandria  in  an  hour.  I  hur- 
ried to  the  War  Department,  and  as  I 
entered  a  delegation  of  naval  officers  in  full 
uniform  was  being  shown  into  Mr.  Stanton's 
room.  I  turned  to  Col.  Hardee,  expliined 
the  esse  to  him  and  my  anxiety  to  return  to 
the  front.  He  assured  me  that  if  I  would 
leave  tho  papers  with  him  I  should  have  the 
commission  in  a  week.  I  am  still  wait- 
ing for  it.  But  I  have  what  ia  more 
precious  to  me,  and  that  is  the 
original  papers,  including  tho  au 
tograph  endorsement  of  President  Lincoln.  I 
never  saw  him  bafore  or  subsequent  ta  the 
occasion  referred  to,  and  what  impressed  me 
was  the  interest  he  displayed  in  a  stranger 
and  the  kindly  earnestness  he  exhibited  in 
striving  to  fix  matters  as  I  wanted  them  in 
spite  of  the  cast  iron  rules  laid  down  for  the 
government  of  such  cases. 

Clifford  Thomson. 


Thornton,   William  W. 


Boy  Who  Kicked 
Abe  Lincoln  Dies 


SPRINGFIELD,  111.  (AP)  — 
William  W.  Thornton,  86,  who 
said  that  when  a  youngster  he 
kicked  Abraham  Lincoln  on  the 
shins,  died  Saturday  at  his  home 
near  New  Berlin. 

Thornton's  father  once  resided 
near  Lincoln's  home,  and.  as 
Thornton  often  recounted  the 
incident,  Thornton  and  his  fa- 
ther were  walking  to  town  one 
day  when  Lincoln  stopped  them 
for  a  chat.  Becoming  impatient, 
Thornton  kicked  Lincoln  on  the 
shins  and  said  belligerently: 

"Don't  bother  ns,  we  are  on 
the  way  to  get  me  a  pair  of 
shoes." 
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Thornton,     Wm.  W. 
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Kicked  Lincoln  In  Shins, 
Boast  Of  W.  W.  Thornton, 
Aged  Sangamon  Resident 

The    rather    unique    distinction   of    be-^>he   told   the   story.     It   was   a  long  time 


ins  Drobably  the  only  man  living  who 
kicked  Abraham  Lincoln  on  the  shins 
belongs  to  William  W.  Thornton  of 
Sangamon  county.  Mr.  Thornton  re- 
sides in  Woodside  township,  and  yester- 
day told  The  State  Journal  the  amusing 
story    of   the   occurance. 

When  Mr.  Thornton,  who  Is  now  in 
iiis  seventy-second  year,  was  three  or 
four  years  old,  his  family  lived  at 
Eleventh  and  Monroe  streets,  just  a  few 
blocks  from  the  Lincoln  home  at 
Eighth  and  Jackson  streets.  Thornton's 
father,  William  Thornton,  was  a  great 
student  of  hisfory,  and  had  many  books 
on  the  history  of  the  United  States  and 
other  countries.  Mr.  Lincoln  borrowed 
books  from  Mr.  Thornton,  and  often 
came   to    the   Thornton   home. 

"We  only  had  three  rooms,"  said  the 
narrator  of  the  story,  "and  Pap  and 
Mr.  Lincoln  sat  in  the  kitchen.  They'd 
talk  history  by  the  hour.  I  can  distinct- 
ly remember  how  Lincoln  looked.  He 
always  wore  a  frock  coat.  This,  statue 
over  in  the  state  house  yard  would  be 
a  good  picture  of  him  if  it  had  a 
beard." 

Studied    Slavery     Early. 

Mr.  Thornton's  father  was  going  to 
New  Orleans  on  a  business  trip,  and 
Mr.  Lincoln  asked  him  to  make  a  study 
of  slavery  while  he  was  there.  Lin- 
coln was  even  then  preparing  for  the 
attitude  on  this  question  which  later 
split  the  union  and  which  was  respons- 
ible for  some  of  his  most  famous  utter- 
ances. 

"Pap  went  to  slave  sales,"  said 
Mr.  Thornton,  "and  not  only  to  the 
sales  but  to  slave  grommin's,  where 
they  would  get  the  slaves  ready  for 
the  sale.  He  told  how  they  would  fix 
them  up,  and  how  sometimes  the  owners 
or  overseers  would  whip  them  on  the 
legs  with  long  whips.  Of  course  it 
wouldn't  have  made  any  difference  to 
Pap  if  it  had  been  mule  sales  or  what 
kind,  but  Mr.  Lincoln  had  asked  him 
to  go  to  slave  sales,  so  he  went  to 
find   out   as  much  as  he   could   for  him. 

"While  Pap  was  gone,  my  folks  had 
promised  me  all  sorts  of  things  if  I 
would  be  a  good  boy.  Especially  they 
promised  me  a  pair  of  boots  with  red 
tops  and  copper  toes.  I  was  more  in- 
terested in  getting  them  than  any- 
thing  else. 

Wanted    Boots;    Kicked    Lincoln, 

"I  woke  up  on  Christmas  morning 
and  Pap  was  home.  So  the  next  morn- 
ing we  set  out  to  get  the  boots.  Right 
along  by  the  interurban  station,  across 
the  street  from  where  the  station  is 
now,  we  met  Mr.  Lincoln,  He  and  Pap 
stopped  to  shake  hands,  and  to  talk, 
and  Mr.  Lincoln  asked  him  all  about 
what  he  had  found  out  about  slaves. 
And   Pap,  was   telling   him. 

"Well,  I  was  in  a  hurry  to  get  those 
boots.  I'd  pull  Pap,  and  try  .  to  get 
him  to  come  on,  and  then  I'd  run  on 
down  to  the  corner  and  then  come 
back,  and  keep  telling  Pap  to  hurry. 
I  guess  I  must  have  made  eight  trips 
to  the  corner.  Then  I  started  kickin' 
Pap  because  he  wouldn't  come  on  with 
me  to  get  my  boots,  and  finally  I  start- 
ed kickin'  Mr.  Lincoln  and  asked  him 
what  he  stopped  Pap  for  and  what 
In  the  world  he  was  talking  so  much 
about.      And    finally   he    says   to    Papa : 

"  'Go    on,    Billy,    and    get    this    fellow 
what   he   wants   so    Dad.      We   can   talk 
nother  time.'  " 

Mr.    Thornton    smile,  reminiscently   as 


ago,  and  he  was  only  a  little  shaver. 
and  anxious  to  get  his  boots  with  red 
tops  and  copper  toes,  and  he  could  still 
vision  that  small  boy's  eagei-ness  and 
impatience  with  the  long  lanky  man 
who  was  delaying  the  realization  of 
his  dream. 

Just   Like   Any    Man. 

"Of  course  we  never  thought  then 
that  Lincoln  would  be  such  a  big  man 
in  the  world  some  day.  He  was  just 
like  any  other  man.  I  never  saw  him 
put  on  any  airs.  And  he  would  corrfe 
to  our  house  lots  of  times  to  borrow 
history  books  and  to   ta'k   to   Pap." 

Mr.  Thornton  was  eight  or  nine  years 
old  when  Lincoln  left  for  Washington. 
He  did  not  see  or  hear  him  make  his 
farewell  address,  but  he  saw  him  when 
he   was    brought   back   to    Springfield. 

"I  went  through  three  times  to  see 
him  when  he  lay  at  the  courthouse," 
Mr.  Thornton  said.  "I  went  first  in 
the  morning'  then  I  hung  around  there 
as  everybody  else  did,  and  when  some 
of  my  folks  would  go  through,  I'd 
go  along.  The  only  time  I  ever  got  in 
a  crowd  that  I  couldn't  get  out  of  was 
at  tho  north  gate — they  had  a  big 
high  fence  around  the  statehouse,  as 
it  was  then — when  they  were  taking 
Lincoln  out  to  go  to  the  cemetery. 
There  were  so  many  people  we  couldn't 


Thornton,    William/ '  s 


Illinois  Man  Tells 
Of  Time  He  Kicked 
Lincoln  on  Shin 


By  LOUIS  J.  HUMPHREY 

International  News  Service  S'tiff 

Correspondent.   Copyright,   1938. 

Springfield,  111.,  Feb.  12  (INS).— 
In  the  little  nearby  village  of  Bates 
lives  the  only  man  now  alive  who — 
in  all  probability — ever  kicked 
Abraham  Lincoln  on  the  shins. 

He  is  \Villiaro  Thornton,  86.  who 
when  3  or  4  ""yTfarl^sUl  lived  in 
Springfield  within  a  few  blocks  of 
Lincoln's  home.  Mr.  Thornton,  who 
for  years  farmed  land  which  is  now 
at  the  bottom  of  Lake  Springfield, 
resides  with  a  son,  Thomas,  and  two 
daughters,  Edith  and  Millie  Thorn- 
ton,  in'  Bates. 

Mr.  Thornton's  daddy,  William 
Thornton,  was  an  avid  student  of 
history  and  possessed  quite  a  li- 
brary on  history  of  the  United 
States  and  other  countries. 

Lincoln,  too,  liked  to  read  and 
study  and  often  came  to  the  Thorn- 
ton home  to  enjoy  talkfests  and  to 
borrow  books. 

"We  had  only  three  rooms,"  Mr. 
Thornton  said  reminiscently,  "and 
Pap  and  Mr.  Lincoln  sat  in  tne 
kitchen.  They'd  talk  history  by  the 
hour.  I  can  remember  distinctly 
how  Lincoln  looked.  He  always 
wore  a  frock  coat." 

His  father,  Mr.  Thornton  said, 
was  going  to  New  Orleans  on  a 
business  trip.  Mr.  Lincoln  asked 
him  to  make  a  study  of  slavery 
while  he  was  there.  Lincoln  even 
then  was  forming  his  future  atti- 
tued  on  the  slavery  question  which 
later  split  the  union  and  which 
wasr  responsible  for  some  of  his 
most  famous  utterances. 
■*■  •*■  -+* 

Studied  Slave  Sales. 

"Pap  went  to  slave  sales,"  Mr. 
Thornton  said,  "and  not  only  to 
the  sales  but  to  slave  grommin's, 
where  they  would  get  the  slaves 
ready  for  the  sale.  He  told  how 
they  would  fix  them  up,  and  how 
sometimes  the  owners  or  overseers 
would  whip  them  on  the  legs  with 
long  whips.  Of  course  it  wouldn't 
have  made  any  difference  to  Pap 
if  it  had  been  mule  sales  or  what 
kind,  but  Mr.  Lincoln  had  asked 
him  to  go  to  slave  sales,  so  he 
went  to  find  out  as  much  as  he 
could  for  him. 

"While  Pap  was  gone,  my  folks 
had  promised  me  all  sorts  of  things 
if  I  would  be  a  good  boy.  Especial- 
ly they  promised  me  a  pair  of  boots 
with  red  tops  and  copper  toes.  I 
was  more  interested  in  -  getting 
them  than  anything  else. 

"I  woke  up  on  Christmas  morn- 
ing and  Pap  was  home.  So  the 
next  morning  we  set  out  to  get 
the  boots.  Right  along  where  the 
interurban  station  used  to  be,  we 
met  Mr.  Lincoln.  He  and  Pap 
stopped  to  shake  hands  and  to  talk, 
and  Mr.  Lincoln  asked  him  all 
about  what  he  had  found  out  about 
slaves.     And  Pap  was  telling  him. 


Washington.  He  did  not  see  or 
hear  him  make  his  farewell  ad- 
dress, but  he  saw  him  when  he  was 
brought  back  to   Springfield. 

"I  went  through  three  times  to 
see  him  when  he  lay  at  the  court- 
house," Mr.  Thornton  said.  "I  went 
first  in  the  morning,  then  I  hung 
around  thdre  as  everybody  eise  did, 
and  when  some  of  my  folks  would 
go  through,  I'd  go  along.  The  only 
time  I  ever  got  in  a  crowd  that 
I  couldn't  get  out  of  was  at  the 
north  gate — they  had  a  big  high 
fence  around  the  statehouse,  as  it 
was  then — when  they  were  taking 
Lincoln  out  to  go  to  the  cemetery, 
There  were  so  many  people  we 
couldn't  move." 


Tells  of  Kicking:  Lincoln. 

"Well,   I  was   in   a  hurry   to   get 

i  those  boots.     I'd  pull  Pap,  and  try 

•  to   get  him  to   come   on,   and  then 

I'd    run    down    to    the  'corner    and 

then   come  back,   and   keep   telling 

Pap  to  hurry.    I  guess  I  must  have 

|  made    eight    trips    to    the    corner. 

|  Then  I  started  kickin'  Pap  because 

he   wouldn't    come   on   with   me    to 

get  my  boots,  and  finally  I  started 

kickin'  Mr.  Lincoln  and  asked  him 

what  he  stopped  Pap  for  and  what 

in    the    world    he    was    talking    so 

muc   habout.     And   finally   he   says 

to  Pap: 

"  'Go  on,  Billy,  and  get  this  fel- 
low what  he  wants  so  bad.  We 
car.  talk  another  time." 

Mr.  Thornton  smiled  reminiscent- 
ly as  he  told  the  story.  It  was  a 
long  time  ago,  and  he  was  only  a 
little  shaver  and  anxious  to  get  his 
boots  with  red  tops  and  copper  toes, 
and  he  could  still  vision  that  small 
boys'  eagerness  and  impatience 
with  the  long  lanky  man  who  was 
delaying  the  realization  of  his 
deam. 

"Of  course  we  never  thought  then 
that  Lincoln  would  be  such  a  big 
man  in  the  world  some  day.  He 
was  just  like  any  other  man.  I 
never  saw  him  put  on  any  airs. 
And  he  would  come  to  our  house 
lots  of  times  to  borrow  history 
books  and  to  talk  to  Pap." 

Mr.  Thornton  was  eight  or  nine 
|  years    old    when    Lincoln    left    for 
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RECALLS  LINCOLN  EPISODE. 
White    Plains    Man    Tells    of    a 


an 


Event  on  White  House  Lawn. 


Special  to  The  New  York  Times. 

WHITE  PLAINS,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  10. 
—Alfred  E.  Smith  as  a  self-made 
man  was  likened  to  Abraham  Lin- 
coln by  Charles  H.  Tibbits  as  he  re- 
called today  the  hectic  days  toward 
the  close  of  the  Civil  War.  Mr. 
Tibbits  at  that  time  had  mingled 
in  Washington  circles  as  a  young 
clerk  in  the  War  Department. 

"I  hate  people  who  always  talk 
about  their  ancestors,"  said  .Mr. 
Tibbits.  "Take  Abraham  Lincoln  or 
Al  Smith,  as  examples.  They  were 
great  because  of  themselves,  not 
because  of  any  claim  to  distin- 
guished inheritance." 

Mr.  Tibbits,  a  remarkably  active 
person  both  physically  and  men- 
tally for  his  ninety  years  (he  will 
be  91  on  June  1),  told  of  one  in- 
stance he  observed  in  the  life  of 
Lincoln  which  he  did  not  believe 
had  been  recorded  by  biographers.. 
He  told  the  story  in  his  home  at  the 
Broad  Park  Lodge  Apartments  on 
Main  Street  in  this  city. 

The  day  before  the  President  was 
assassinated  Mr.  Tibbits  was  cut- 
ting across  the  front  lawn  of  the 
White  House  on  his  way  to  a  gov- 
ernment building.  As  he  ap-i 
proached  the  White  House,  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  was  just  withdrawing 
from  the  front  balcony  on  the  sec- 
ond floor  after  saying  a  few  words 
to  a  regiment,  returned  from  battle, 
which  was  drawn  up  on  the  White 
House  lawn. 

As  the  President  stepped  back 
into  the  Executive  Mansion  the 
regimental  band  struck  up  "Dixie." 
The  colonel  in  charge  of  the  regi- 
ment shouted  to  the  bandmaster 
to  "stop  playing  that."  The  band 
stopped,  and  as  it  did  so  President 
Lincoln  reappeared  on  the  balcony. 

"Go  on,  go  on,"  said  the  Presi- 
dent, "give  us  Dixie.  We  cabbaged 
that  along  with  all  the  rest  of  the 
Conferedate  baggage." 

Mr.  Tibbits,  who  shook  handsi 
with  the  President  at  least  twenty- 
five  times  at  White  House  recep- 
tions, said  Lincoln  would  never  re- 
f"v  to  the  Confederates  as  "rebels."1 
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Personal  Recollections 

of  Abraham  Lincoln 

By  THOMAS  H.  TIBBLES 

'"There  were  hard  times  in  Illinois  in  185.4.  The 
state  was  practically  a  pioneer  settlement,  at  that 
time.  A  large  portion  of  the  people  lived  in  log  houses, 
boiled  their  dinners  over  the  fires  in  great,  wide  fire- 
places, and  baked  corn  pones,  "white  bread,"  and  meat 
in  large  tin  "reflectors"  placed  in  front  of  the  fires. 
There  was  much  sickness.  The  black  loam  of  the 
prairies  was  being  turned  over  for  the  first  time.  The 
common  expression  was  that,  wherever  one  went,  he 
waded  through  ague  four  feet  deep.  It  was  before  the 
days  of  quinine,  and 

"boneset"  tea  was  Pj,ni„rn-„„i,  ;,„  on,,  .w™>„  r, 
the  only  remedy  for 
all  malarial  c  o  m  - 
plaints,  except  when 
a  doctor  could  be 
found,  whose  orders 
were  always  the  same, 

—  bleeding,  blister- 
ing, and  "salivation," 
— through  the  use  of 
calomel.  The  mass 
of  the  people,  men 
and  women,  dressed 
in  linsey-woolsey  and 
jeans,  woven  on  hand 
looms  in  their  own 
homes.  All  that  did 
not  lessen  their  inter- 
est in  the  policies  of 
the  gove  r  nm  e  nt. 
They  were  free  men 

—  patriots,  —  whose 
fathers  had  fought  in  THOMAS  H.  TIBBLES 

the       Revolutionary  Mr.  Tibbies  is  a  pioneer,  not  only  of 

War.   They  were  SOV-  the  material  West,  but,  also,  in  lines 

ereigns  who  intended  of  economic  thought,  and,  for  years, 

to    rule     and    would  nas  °een  a  leader  of    the    Populist 

have    been    ready    to  Par'y-  especially  of  Nebraska.     He 

fight   if    accused    of      was'he  PopuJist ,candida'e  for  vice 

1     .  ,,  president  in  the  election  of  1004,  run- 

being   pawns  Used  by  ning   with    Thomas    E.    Watson,    of 

a  political  boss.  E very  Georgia.     Born  in   Ohio,  in  1840,  he 

man    was     interested  ran  away  to  go  further  west,  worked 

in    the    great    contest  a"d  studied  law  in  Iowa,  then  joined 

over    slavery,   and  a    Scecher   emigrant    train   crossing 

their    leaders    were  the  plains.     Captured  by  border  ruf- 

heroes  in  their  eyes.  fians- he  na"°w'y  scaped  being .shot 

J  as  an  Abolitionist.      He  worked    his 

way  East,  lecturing  on  frontier  life, 

In  1854, 1  was  COn-       and    studied    at    an     Ohio    college. 

nected    with    a    law-       He  was  associated  with  John  Brown. 

yer's  office.      The  old       served  as  a  scout  and  secret  service 

common-law    plead-  agent  in  the  Civil  War-  and'  later> 

ingswereinuse;that  was.edi'or    and  relifious  .porter 

...  .       ,   J  in   the    Far    West.       He    joined    the 

is,  it  required  five  or  staff  of  the  0maha  «Hera,d."  where 

SIX  pages  of  legal  cap  he    worked    for    the    rights    of    the 

to  say  what  a  modern  Omaha  Indians,  and  one  result  was 

newspaper    man  n!s    marriage     to    "  Bright    Eyes," 

would  say  much  more  daughter  of  the  chief,  a  remarkably 

clearly  and  distinctly  gifted  lecturer-  writer,  and  composer 
in  a  paragraph.  One      **■  ™%  was'  until  rec™?7'  edi" 

r  .,  r        ,b      r  ,,  tor  uf  the  Populist  organ  at  Lincoln, 

Of  these  lawyers  told  Nebraska,  but    has    now  retired    to 

me  that,   if    I    would  write  his  reminiscences  of  his  varied 

copy     some      long  and  active  career. 

pleadings  and  put  =^===^=^=^= 
them  in  good  shape, 

he  would  take  me  to  court  with  him.  I  accepted  the 
offer  and  toiled  away  at  those  papers  a  long  time, 
for  his  scrawls  were  hard  to  decipher.  The  time  came 
and  we  "went  to  court."  The  courthouse  was  a  large, 
square,  frame  building.  There  were  smaller  rooms  be- 
low, and  one  large  room  above  which  was  the  court 
room. 

The  next  morning  after  our  arrival,  the  judge  took 
his  seat  upon  the  bench,  the  lawyers  gathered  around  a 
table  in  front  of  him,  several  motions  were  made,  and 
court  was  adjourned  until  the  next  day.  Among  the 
lawyers  was  Lincoln.  He  was  my  idol,  my  demigod, 
and,  of _ all  the  people  with  whom  I  associated,  I  looked 
upon  him  with  reverence  and  awe.  I  saw  him  shaking 
hands  with  the  judge  and  the  lawyers  and  was  shocked 
at  the  familiarity  with  which  thev  treated  him. 


As  soon  as  court  adjourned,  the  people  began  to 
'  pass  out  and  I  went  into  a  room  below  and  began  read- 
ing Kent's  "  Commentaries,"  which  I  had  brought  along 
with  me.  Soon  afterwards  I  heard  a  roar  upstairs, 
and  then,  almost  instantly,  there  was  perfect  silence. 
That  was  repeated  several  times,  and  I  went  upstairs 
to  see  what  caused  it  all.  Lincoln  was  seated  behind 
the  long  table  in  front  of  the  judge's  seat,  with  his  feet 
upon  the  table,  telling  stories.  They  were  all  humor- 
ous, and  the  point  was  each  time  contained  in  the  last 
few  words.  At  the  end  of  each  story  there  was  a  shout 
of  laughter.  Lincoln  would  hardly  wait  until  it  died 
away  before  he  would  begin  another.  That  perform- 
ance lasted  nearly  an  hour,  when  he  got  up,  and,  after 
a  moment  or  two,  started  toward  the  door.  Then  he 
came  back  and  spoke  to  one  of  the  lawyers,  saying: 
"You  are  sure  that  those  two  witnesses  (calling  them 
bv  name,)  will  be  here  in  the  morning.  The  whole 
case  depends  on  their  testimony,  and,  if  they  are  not 
here,  I  will  not  undertake  it  at  all." 

Three  years  later,  after  various  experiences  in  Kansas 
and  on  the  plains,  I  was  in  Macomb,  Illinois,  and  heard  | 
that  Lincoln  and  Douglas  were  to  have  a  joint  debate 
in  Galesburg.  I  determined  to  hear  that  discussion, 
and,  with  much  difficulty,  for  I  was  penniless,  I  man- 
aged to  get  there.  Nearly  every  detail  of  that  memo- 
rable occasion  has  vanished  from  my  memory  except 
the  introduction  to  Lincoln's  speech  and  the  closing 
part  of  that  of  Douglas.     I  never  shall  forget  them. 

A  A 

Judge  Douglas  closed  his  speech  with  a  very  bitter 
attack  upon  Lincoln's  career.  He  said  that  Lincoln 
had  tried  everything  and  had  always  been  a  failure.  He 
had  tried  farming,  and  had  failed  at  that, — had  tried 
flatboating,  and  had  failed  at  that, — had  tried  school 
teaching,  and  had  failed  at  that, — had  sold  liquor 
in  a  saloon,  and  had  failed  at  that, — had  tried  law,  and 
had  failed  at  that, — and  now  he  had  gone  into  politics, 
and  was  doomed  to  make  the  worst  failure  of  all. 
"That  is  the  man,"  said  Judge  Douglas,  "who  wants 
my  place  in  the  senate.  You  do  n't  know  him  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  state  so  well  as  we  do  who  live  in 
the  southern  part." 

That  part  of  Judge  Douglas's  speech  aroused  my 
anger  to  white  heat,  and  I  w?  1  provoked  at  Lincoln  as 
he  sat  there  and  laughe  during  its  deliver)'.  He 
seemed  to  be  greatly  ar  :ed  by  it.  At  length  he 
rose  to  reply.  He  came  ft  ivard  and  said  that  he  was 
very  much  obliged  to  Judge  Douglas  for  the  very 
accurate  history  that  he  had  taken  the  trouble  to  com- 
pile. It  was  all  true, — every  word  of  it.  "I  have," 
said  Lincoln,  "worked  on  a  farm;  I  have  split  rails;  I 
have  worked  on  a  flatboat;  I  have  tried  to  practice  law. 
?re  is  just  one  thing  that  Judge  Douglas  forgot  to 
*i  jte.  He  says  that  I  sold  liquor  over  a  counter.  He 
forgot  to  tell  you  that,  while  I  was  one  side  of  the  j 
counter,  the  judge  was  always  on  the  other  side."       Ly' 

That  allusion  to  Judge  Douglas's  well-known  in- 
firmity set  the  whole  audience  wild.  The  people  rent 
the  heavens  with  their  shouts.  It  was  quite  a  long 
time  before  quiet  was  restored.  Then  Mr.  Lincoln 
delivered  one  of  those  masterly  orations  that  made  him 
famous.  Perhaps  the  compiler  or  publisher  of  the 
debates  between  Lincoln  and  Douglas  thought  that  the 
book  would  be  marred  by  such  an  episode;  he  has 
omitted  mentioning  it. 

A  A 

When  Lincoln  was  on  his  way  to  assume  the  office  of 
president,  the  train  was  delayed  at  Freedom,  Pennsyl- 
vania, by  an  accident  to  a  freight  train  that  was  a  little 
way  ahead,  and,  while  he  was  there,  I  saw  him  again. 
Some  things  happened  that  I  have  never  seen  in  print. 
He  was  accompanied  by  Major  Sumner,  whom  I  knew 
as  commander  of  the  United  States  troops  in  Kansas, 
in  1856,  and  Colonel  Elmer  Ellsworth,  of  the  celebrated 
regiment  of  zouaves.  Neither  Major  Sumner  nor 
Colonel  Ellsworth  was  tall,  and,  as  they  stood  beside 
Lincoln  on  the  rear  platform,  while  he  made  his  address, 
they  looked  shorter  than  they  really  were.  At  the  close 
of  Lincoln's  short  speech,  a  coal  heaver  called  out: 
"Abe,  they  say  you  are  the  tallest  man  in  the  United 
States,  but  I  do  n't  believe  you  are  any  taller  than  I 
am."  Lincoln  replied:  "Come  up  here  and  let  us 
measure."     The  coal  heaver  pressed  his  way  through 


1866  in  a  covered  wagon  with  ms 


the  crowd  and  climbed  on  the  platform,  where  Lincoln 
and  he  stood  back  to  back.  Turning  to  Colonel  Ells- 
worth, Lincoln  said:     "Which  is  the  taller?" 

Colonel  Ellsworth,  being  so  much  shorter,  could  not 
tell,  so  he  climbr-i  on  the  guard  rail,  and,  putting  his 
hand  across  the  top  of  the  heads  of  the  two  men,  said: 
"I  believe  that  they  are  exactly  the  same  height." 
Then  Lincoln  and  the  coal  heaver  turned  around  a»id 
faced  each  other.  The  crowd  shouted  loudly  wJien 
Lincoln  took  the  black,  sooty  hand  of  the  coal  heiver 
in  his  and  gave  a  hearty  handshake  to  the  man  who  was 
his  equal — in  height. 

The  car  in  which  the  party  was  riding  was  an  ordi- 
nary passenger  car  of  those  days.  No  one  would  submit 
to  riding  in  such  a  car  now.  Mrs.  Lincoln  and  the 
children  were  in  the  car.  She  sat  on  the  side  next 
the  platform  and  did  not  seem  to  notice  anything  that 
was  going  on.  There  was  a  small  boy  in  the  seat  with 
her  who  became  known  as  "Tad,"  in  after  years.  He 
was  full  of  mischief.  He  raised  the  car  window  an  inch 
or  two  and  tried  to  catch  the  fingers  of  the  boys  outside 
as  they  stuck  them  under,  by  slamming  it  down.  When 
Lincoln  went  back  into  the  car  he  told  Tad  to  stop  that, 
but  in  a  few  minutes  the  boy  was  at  the  same  trick  again. 
Lincoln  spoke  to  him  the  second  time.  The  boy  obeyed, 
but  was  soon  at  the  same  old  trick  again.  Lincoln 
leaned  over,  drew  the  boy  across  his  knee,  and  gave  him 
a  good  spanking,  saying:  "Why  do  you  want  to  mash 
those  boys'  fingers?" 

After  a  while  the  wreck  ahead  was  cleared  away  and 
the  train  pulled  out.  Lincoln  came  to  the  rear  plat- 
form and  acknowledged  the  shouts  of  the  people  as  the 
train  passed  between  them.  A  man  standing  near  me 
said:  "He  is  not  the  kind  of  man  that  I  expected  to 
see,  except  that  he  is  tall.  I  expected  to  see  a  jolly- 
looking  man.  While  he  sat  in  the  car,  I  watched  him 
through  a  window.  He  looked  sad  enough  to  be  going 
to  his  death  instead  of  to  be  inaugurated  as  president 
of  the  United  States." 


filden,   Samuel  J. 


(Trade  Mark   "Eagle"   Registered.) 
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JRSDAY  EVENING,    FEBRUARY  12,    1914- 


THE  LESSER  MEN,  AND  THE  INCOM- 
PARABLE LINCOLN. 

The  forced  or  unforced  Democratic 
recurrence    to    the   celebration   of   the 
centennial  of  Tiklen  should  stimulate 
attention  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Tilden 
and  Mr.   Lincoln   were   not  strangers, 
hut    consultants.      They    couferred   on 
the   national    finances.      Both    showed 
their,   largeness   of  view   on   a   funda- 
mental   question    of    patriotism,    solv- 
ency, science  and  national  honor.    The 
consultation    was    creditable    to    both, 
though  it  was  not  effective.     Mr.  Lin- 
coln could  not  get  his  party  to  stamp 
only  a  temporary     duration     on     the 
greenbacks.     Mr.  Tilden  could  not  pre- 
vent,   his    party    from    espousing    the 
heresies  in  finance  on  which  it  planted 
McClellan  and  Pendleton     as     candi- 
dates.     General    McClellan    sougbt    to  | 
explain  away  those  heresies  in  his  let- 
ter of  acceptance,  but  could  not. 

[Samuel  J.  Tilden  had  a  more  excel- 
lent way.  He  subscribed  liberally  from 
an  already  large  fortune  for  national 
bonds,  as  Jay  Cooke  and  Salmon  1'. 
(.'base  informed  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  Mr. 
Tilden  likewise  induced  August  Bel- 
mont, TV.  B.  Reed  and  other  Demo- 
cratic financiers  to  do  the  same  thing. 
Of  course,  they  were  not  losers,  but 
the  nation  was  the  gainer  thereby, 
and  Tilden  and  Belmont  thus  under- 
wrote the  Union  cause  much  to  Mv. 
Lincoln's  reassurance.  John  Bigelow 
in  his  "Life  of  Tilden"  and  in  his  "Rec- 
ollections of  a  Busy  Life"  makes  this 
very  plain. 

It  is  a  fact  not  to  be  forgotten.  It 
presents  Tilden  and  General  McClel- 
lan in  1864  in  better  light  than  O.  1'. 
Morton  and  other  Republican  leaders 
showed  themselves  in  later  years  when 
they  advocated  tiat  money  issues  until 
Hugh  McCulloch,  as  Secretary  of  the 
the^  Treasury,  showed  them  that  the 
Government  would  not  stand  for  that 
phase  of  repudiation.  Then  they 
thriftily  harked  back  and  mendacious- 
ly and  courageously  denied  that  they 
had  ever  done  any  such  thing!  They 
bad.  attached  themselves  to  heresy  witii 
tacks.  They  wrenched  themselves 
loose  without  difficulty  and  thereafter 
fastened  themselves  to  sound  finance 
with  wrought  iron  nails  or  steel  rivets. 
Neither  Tilden  nor  Belmont  nor  Mc- 


Clellan saved  them  from  exposure  in 
Manton  Marble's  New  York  World. 
Unfortunately,  however,  all  of  them 
were  handicapped  by  the  fact  that  they 
1  had  thought  the  support  of  the  De- 
mocracy, when  wrong,  in  the  hope  and 
purpose  to  work  to  make  it  right,  was 
a  patriotism  that  would  condone  their 
adhesion  to  it  while  wrong.  They 
put  "my  party,  right  or  wrong,"  to  the 
front,  and  the  North  turned  its  back 
on  them,  when  they  passed  under  the 
sway  of  that  sophistry.  So  did  Glad- 
stone when  he  subscribed  for  Confed- 
erate bonds.  So  did  Disraeli  on  quite 
other  matters. 

But  Gladstone  was  too  topheavy  to 
recant  gracefully,  and  Disraeli  was 
agile  and  deboiinair  enough  to  waltz 
out  of  an  error  gracefully,  beside  liv- 
|  ing  just  loug  enough,  after  making  the 
Queen  Empress  of  India,  to  be  lost 
to  view  in  the  House  of  Lords,  having 
Jarred  his  critics  in  Lothair  from  Mor- 
'.lcy  to  Goldwin  Smith  and  John  Bright, 
-of  v.hom  only  the  latter  had  the  say- 
ing grace  of  humor,  which  was  Lin- 
coin's,  too,  as  well  as  a  fineness  of  pathos 
and  a  gift  of  expression  which  makes 
the  best  words  of  Gladstone  and  Dis- 
raeli seem  tawdry  bathos  by  com- 
parison. 

:  Any  Lincoln  Day  brings  out  the  in- 
comparable   greatness    of    Lincoln    on 
the  view  of  all.     The  birthday  of  Lin- 
coln brings  it  out  more  appositely  per- 
haps than  any  other  time.    But  no  day 
can  be  tapped  which  does  not  run  with 
proofs  of  his  mental  wisdom  and  moral 
('grandeur.       The     recurrence     of     Til- 
Cclen    to    view     but    assists    realization 
.'of    Lincoln's    towering    superiority    to 
I'ftw  and  to  any  other  man  of  Lincoln's 
•lime.      Great    Democrats    there    have 
Deen.      Greater   Democrats,    there    are  j 
to  be.  and  they  are  needed.    But  great- 
f»l     Republican,     essentially     greatest 
democrat,  indisputably  greatest  Amer- 
ican, who  dwells  apart  in  stellar  gran- 
deur and   coldness,   save    Washington, 
..Lincoln  was  and  will  always  be  in  the 
^opinion  of  all  the  world. 
;      Talk   about  his   want  of  education! 
A    schooling   better    than    the   schools 
ever   afforded    Was    that    se!f- wrought 
by  this  self-taught  man.  The  academi- 
cians loll  far  behind  him.     The  com- 
mon people  read  him  gladly.'    His  wis- 
dom is  the  delight  of  the  learned.    His 
.fetf^pjicity  is  their  wonder  and  ggspn j r. 
His  universality  of  qua]ities  has  ~, 
.mjt  which  assures  the  superlative  gift 
that  conquers  appreciation  and  re-is- 1 
ters  immortality  the  world  around  and  I 
the  ages  through. 
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Sunday,  February  14,  1937 


LI 
IN  H IS  BDYHODD 

George  M.  Tilford,  Celebrat- 
ing Birthday  Today,  Has 
Vivid  Recollection  of  Great 
Emancipator. 


ALL  CHILDREN  LOVED 


Youngsters  Welcomed  'Mis- 
ter Lincoln'  Home  Eve- 
nings to  Be  Driven  Away 
From  Door  by  Wife. 


BY    I>OIXIE    TII.FORD 

To  have  been  fortunate  enough 
to  have  even  seen  Abraham  Lin-, 
coin  is  a  source  of  satisfaction  to 


GEORGK  M.  TII.FORD 

a  few  still  living,  but  to  have  been 
a  neighbor  boy,  playing  with  the 
Lincoln  children,  walking  hand-in- 
hand  with  "Mr.  Lincoln,"  the  law- 
yer who  later  became  president, 
is  a  treasured  recollection  of 
George  M.  Tilford,  Topekan  for 
more  than  60  years.  He  is  cele- 
brating his  86th  birthday  today. 
Born  in  Springfield,  Illinois, 
February  14,  1851,  of  parents  who 
came  from  Kentucky  and  knew  of 
Ann  Rutledge  and  Mary  Todd,  Mr. 
Tilford  lived  there  until  15  years 
old,  when  he  came  to  Kansas  in 
1866  in  a  covered  wagron  with  his 


1  parents,    sisters   and   brothers.    .In 

|  1876  he  brought  his  bride,  the  late 

I  Mrs.  Laura  (Dollie)  Patterson  Til- 

'  ford,  to  Topeka,  where  he  has  lived 

since  and  where  he  celebrated  his 

golden     wedding     anniversary     in 

1926. 

Children  Loved  "Mr.  Lincoln." 

Living  within  two  doors  of  the 
Lincoln  home,  Tilford  recalls  rev- 
erently and  vividly  many  remi- 
niscences of  his  distinguished 
neighbor,  who  was  always  greeted, 
"Howdy,  Mr.  Lincoln,"  with  the 
reply,  "Hello,  my  boy,"  or  "Hello 
George!  How  are  you  today?" 

That  Mr.  Lincoln  was  beloved 
by  the  neighborhood  children  long 
before  he  became  president  was 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  "moth- 
ers used  to  know  when  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  coming  down,  the  street,  be- 
cause the  children  would  leave 
their  play  and  run  to  meet  him." 
Seeing  the  tall,  familiar  figure 
coming  down  the  thick  plank  side- 
walk, they  would  vie  with  each 
other  for  the  chance  to  walk  by  his 
side  holding  his  hand.  Those  not 
so  swift  would  stand  on  the  lower 
rail  of  the  picket  fence  or  at  the 
gate  and  wave  to  him  as  he  went 
by,  quite  satisfied  with  a  nod  of 
the  head  or  some  word  of  greeting. 
Mrs.  Lincoln  usually  drove  the 
children  away,  also  recalls  Mr. 
Tilford. 

Great   Bible    Reader. 

As  to  Mr.  Lincoln's  religious  be- 
lief, which  was  questioned  earlier 
in  his  career,  Mr.  Tilford  cites  as 
one  of  his  fondest  and  cherished 
memories  of  the  great  man,  is  how 
on  Sunday  afternoon  when  the 
weather  was  pleasant,  Lincoln 
could  be  seen  with  his  family 
gathered  about  him,  reading  from 
his  Bible  passages  of  Scripture.  In 
his  calm,  soft  voice  and  unassum- 
ing manner  he  interpreted  them 
for  the  children  in  simple  lan- 
guage and  always  closed  with 
some  sort  of  a  story  to  impress 
the  point.  "Next  to  my  mother," 
says  Mr.  Tilford,  "Abraham  Lin- 
coln gave  me  much  insight  into 
the  Bible,  because  I  frequently 
heard  him." 

During  the  recent  political  cam- 
paign, Mr.  Tilford  enjoyed  telling 
how  in  Lincoln's  time,  the  young- 
sters wanted  to  show  their  loyalty 
to  Mr.  Lincoln,  so  they  made  paste- 
board banners,  lettered  them  with 
lamp-black  and  tied  them  to 
heavy  brooms.  "While  the  banners 
got  mighty  heavy  and  we  kids  had 
to  rest  often,  but  we  never  dropped 
the  banners  in  the  dirt."  Mr.  Lin- 
coln always  remained  their  friend 
and  was  the  same  unassuming 
man  after  he  was  elected  president. 
But  to  the  children  in  particular, 
the  sad  part  was  that  on  leaving 
Springfield  for  Washington  he 
never  returned  until  in  death. 

Had  Same  Birthdays. 

At  his  funeral,  which  was  five 
miles  long,  the  children  of  the 
town  were  his  deepest  ,mourners, 
and  the  neighborhood  ones  espe- 
cially.   Following  on  foot  if  neces- 


sary just  so  they  got  to  go  to  the 
cemetery. 

In  1933  Mr.  Tilford  had  the 
happy  experience  of  receiving  an 
autograph  photo  from  the  eminent 
actor,  Judge  Chas.  E.  Bull,  a  War- 
ner Brothers'  Lincoln  impersonator 
lent  for  the   Century   of  Progress 

as  host  to  the  Ann  Rutledge  cot- 
tage. A  happy  coincidence  of  the 
two  men  is  the  fact  that  both  have 
birthdays  on  St.  Valentine's  Day, 
and  both  have  theS  same  personal 
joke  about  the  day. 

At  this  time  of  each  year  Mr. 
Tilford  always  is  a  lad  again  back 
in  Springfield,  living  with  precious 
memories  of  his  beloved  hero  and 
enjoys  repeating  them  to  his 
daughter,  Miss  Dollie  Mae  Tilford 
with  whom  he  makes  his  home  at 
119  East  Tenth  avenue,  and  who 
is    carefully   keeping    a   notebook. 

Tilford  is  very  active  and  en- 
joys attending  his  Masonic  lodges 
when  the  weather  permits.  He  is 
also  a  great  reader,  prefering 
American  stories. 
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For 'more  than  eighty  years,  a 
Topekan,  George  M.  Tilford,  119 
East  Tenth  Street,  has  been  a 
"hero-worshiper"  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. 

It    was    when    Lincoln    was    a 


Springfield  lawyer  and  debater  | 
that  Tilford  knew  him  well.  In 
fact,  he  often  vied  with  other  lads 
his  age  for  the  attention  of  the 
"future"  President  and  for  the 
honor  of  holding  Lincoln's  hand  as 
they  walked  together. 
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KNOWLEDGE  OF  LINCOLN 


Londonderry,  Ohio,  Aug.  26,  1932 
isx  reply  to  your  inquiry  as  to  the 
oldest  unioan,  will  give  you  a  iJtfc 
of  information  in  regard  to  Lin- 
coins  death.  On  the  morning  after 
nis  assassination  my  lather  Ben- 
jamin Timmons  and  I  were  taking 
a  walk  around  our  old  home  farm 
near  New  Holland,  Ohio  and  on 
coming  close  to  the  pike  which  is 
along  the  south  line  of  the  farm  a 
man  came  riding  along  on  horse 
back  and  hailed  us  saying,  "Abra- 
ham Lincoln  was  assassinated  last 
Night. '  Father  and  I  were  close  to 
a  big  stump  and  father  sat  down 
on  the  stump  and  I  stood  by  and 
observing  a  little  grapevine  grow- 
ing close  to  the  stump,  I  told  fath- 
er I  would  pull  it  up  and  plant  it  at 
our  home  to  remember  the  death 
of  Lincoln  which  I  did.  The  vine 
flourished  and  grew  to  be  a  mam- 
mouth  vine  and  it  now  measures 
near  two  feet  in  circumference  two 
feet  from  the  ground  and  has 
bourne  heavy  crops  of  the  summer 
blue  grape  all  these  ears.  I  was 
born  on  March  17,  1857  and  am 
now  past  75  years  old.  Was  then  re- 
siding in  Pickaway  County,  Ohio 
and  now  a  resident  of  Vinton  Coun 
ty  having  lived  here  for  35  years. 
Anyone  wanting  to  visit  the  old 
uome  and  see  this  vine  can  do  so 
and  be  welcome. 

Yours  respectfully, 

H.  E.  Timmons. 
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wrote  to  her  father,  Attor- 


Vv  tails,  like  Irish  type  lace  run 


me   toe's   point.   They   save" 
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Tinker,    Charles  A. 

Charles  A.  Tinker  Tells  of  Lincoln  as 

.   He  Saw  Him  Daily. 

.Many  of  the  men  who  spoke  to-day  to 
the  children  had  met  Abraham  Lincoln, 
but  none  of  them  knew  the  President  as 
did  Charles  A.  Tinker,  who  was  one  ot 
the  cipher  telegraph  operators  in  the  War 
Department  during  the  Civil  War,  and  at 
Public  School  No.  136,  Fourth  avenue  and 
Fortieth  street,  and  at  Public  School  No. 
144,  Howard  avenue  and  St.  Mark's  place, 
%his  veteran  told  his  "Reminiscences  of 
Lincoln."  After  relating  the  story  of 
'Lincoln's  early  career,  Mr.  Tinker  told  of 
his  first  meeting  with  Lincoln  when  the 
future  President  was  a  practicing  lawyer 
dn  Springfield,  111.,  and  went  to  Pekin, 
eome  sixty  miles  from  Springfield,  to  at- 
tend court  in  the  spring  of  1857.  The 
telegraph  office  of  which  Mr.  Tinker  was 
£n  charge  was  located  in  the  hotel  where 
Lincoln  was  a  guest,  and  he  saw  much  of 
him.  Herte  also  he  had  the  pleasure  of 
'explainnlg  to  him  the  workings  of  the 
telegraph,  in  which  Mr.  Lincoln  seemed 
yery  much  interested. 

In  the  fall  of  1861   Mr.   Tinker  entered 
irthe  service  of  the  United  States  Military 
^Telegraph,   in     the   War  Department     at  , 
Washington,  and  there  he  saw  the  Presi- 
dent  almost   daily,    as   he    came   to     that 
office   to   read     the    dispatches     reporting' 
news  from  the  army  and  the  progress  of  | 
the  war.       Here  he,  too,  had  opportunity  : 
to  renew  his  acquaintance  with  the  great  j 
man,   incidentally  begun   at  Pekin,  which  | 
became   a  delightful  friendly  association,  I 
for  it  was  the  custom  of  Mr.  Lincoln  to 
spend  many  leisure  hours  there  for  rest- 
ful repose,  and  to  meet  there  also  many  j 
men   of     the   day  who   sought   conference  j 
■with  him,  where  they  were  free  from  in-  i 
terruption.      He  was  given  to  much  story 
Helling,  and  seemed  pleased  to  have  even 
a    solitary    clerk    at    his    elbow    as    an 
auditor.  His  stories  were  seldom  studied, 
but  appeared  to  be  spontaneous  outbursts 
from    his     fruitful     brain,     the     impulse 
aroused  by  something  he  read  ija  a  mes- 
sage before   him,   or  by  some   remark   in 
his  hearing.    "  He  possessed  a  wonderful 
faculty  for  discerning  the  ludicrous  germ 
in   anything   before    him.       Once    he   was 
walking   a   street   of  Chicago  and   heard   a 
newsboy    crying,    "Here's    your     Evening 
Journal— Douglas  dead  agin!"      The    idea 
that    he     was  dead  "agin"  amused     him 
much,  and  he  told  of  it  to  illustrate  some 
thought  he  was  explaining. 

"When  passing  through  the  White  House 

f rounds  he  saw  a  young  officer  set-aping 
he  leaves  under  a  tree  and  ■  asked  him: 
'Major,  what  in  the  world  are  you  doing 
there?'  The  major  replied:  'Whjy,  Mr. 
President,  I  was  looking  for  a  few  horse- 
chestnuts.'  'Horsechestnuts!'  the  Presi- 
dent exclaimed.  'Do  you  expect  to  find 
horsechestnuts  under  a  sycamore1  tree?' 
and  seemed  greatly  pleased  with  the  ma- 
jor's embarrassment  by  this  discovery  of 
his  ignorance  by  .the  President. 

"Mr.  Lincoln  was  a  just  man,  but  his 
great  heart  always  leaned  to  the  side  of 
mercy,"  continued  Mr.  Tinker.  "He  was 
a  plain,  modest  man,  giving  little  thought 
to  the  hampering  conventionalities  His 
very  simplicity  impressed  you  with  his 
honesty  of  life.  He  would  not  wait  an  in- 
troduction if  he  had  aught  to  say  to  a 
stranger.  He  was  easily  approached  and 
always  attentive  to  the  subject  presented, 
"out  quickly  manifested  impatience  if  he 
found  it  without  interest  to  himself  or 
the  i  cause  he  was  serving. 

"Once  an  office  seeker  claimed  a,s  spe- 
cial merit  for'  appointment  that  he  had 
•used  bis  influence  in  getting  him  elected 
President.  'You  did,  did  you?'  responded 
the  President.  'Well,  I  must  say  you 
ibave  gotten  me  into  a  pretty  scrape!' 
Once  in  a  Confederate  raid  a  brigadier 
general  and  his  telegraph  operator  were 
among  the  Union  troops  captured.  In 
leading  the  message  reporting  it,  the 
President  remarked:  'The  loss  of  the  op- 
erator is  greater  than  would  be  a  dozen 
■brigadiers,' 

"After  General  Grant  was  called  to 
Washington  and  made  general  in  chief, 
and  took  command  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  in  person,  President  Linooln 
seemed  to  be  in  a  very  much  more  hopeful 
and   cheerful   mood,    and   indicated  it   at 
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times  by  whistling  or  humming  strains  of 
familiar  airs." 

Mr.  Tinker  hanided  to  Mr.  Lincoln  in 
person  the  message  announcing  his  second 
nomination  to  the  presidency,  and  Mr. 
Lincoln  instructed:  "Please  send  it  over 
to,  the  madam;  it  will  interest  her  as 
nsuch  as  me." 

He  also  shortly  after  handed  him  the 
J  message  announcing  Andrew  Johnson's 
nomination  to  the  vice  presidency,  to 
which  the  President  soliloquized:  "Well, 
I  thought  he  might  be  the  man,  and  per- 
haps he  is  the  best  man,  but" and  ab- 
ruptly left  the  office.  Later  on,  the  sig- 
nificance of  that  conjunction  "but"  was 
revealed  in  history. 

Mr.  Tinker  last  saw  Mr.  Lincoln  alive 
en  the  afternoon  of  April  11,  three  days 
before  his  assassination.  He  came  over 
to  the  office  to  look  over  the  dispatches, 
?nd  in  reading  the  last  one  was  reminded 
cf  a  story  and  to  illustrate  its  finale  he 
gathered  his  coattails  under  his  arms,  and 
with  long  strides  passed  out  of  the  door, 
laughing  loudly  and  leaving  the  operator 
convulsed  with  the  amusing  performance. 
Mr.  Tinker  was  taken  ill  that  evening,  and 
was  unable  to  return  to  the  office  until 
the  morning  after  the  assassination,  when 
J  he  found  his  comrades  had  been  on  duty 
all  night,  and  bitter  tears  were  being 
shed  for  the  loss  of  him  whose  compan- 
ionship they  had  so  much  enjoyed  and 
whom  they  had  learned  to  love  and  re- 
spect as  a  father. 
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Xife  of  Lincoln  Is 
Of  Tinkham  Fami 


By  ZORA  UNKOVICH 

What  Pittsburghers  doesn't  know  that  151  years 
ago  today  Abraham  Lincoln,  destined  to  become  the 
sixteenth  President  of  the  United  States,was  born  m 
a  log  cabin  in  Kentucky?  . 

The  story  of  Abe  Lincoln's  birth  and  childhood 
are  as  much  a  part  of  the  education  of  an  American 
child  as  learning  to  read  and  write.  To  one  Pitts- 
burgher  the  life  of  Lincoln  is  more  than  a  story.  It  is 
a  living  part  of  he*r  own  family's  history. 

Marion  Louise  Smith  Tink-  their  y0Ung  manhood.  Mr. 
ham  never  tired  of  her  Watson  bound  for  his  olfice, 
mother's    reminiscences    of 


being  taken  to  the  circus  by 
Lincoln. 

Litttle  Julia  Watson,  a 
neighbor  of  the  Lincolns  in 
Springfield,  111.,  was  sitting 
on  the  gate  with  her  sister 
—they  both  were  weaning 
blue  sunbonnets  — when  Mr. 
Lincoln  came  along  with  Tad 
and  Willie.  Mr.  Lincoln  in- 
quired: 
k  "Aren't  you  going  to  the 
circus?" 

YOUNG  JULIA  said  no. 
Their  daddy  was  too  busy  to 
take  them. 

At  Mr.  Lincoln's  urging 
(only  it  didn't  take  much 
coaxing)  the  sunbonnet  duo 
rushed  in  to  get  their 
mother's  permission  —  and 
went  off  to  the  circus  with 
Tad  and  Willie  and  their 
father. 

Mrs.  Tinkham's  grand- 
father, Benjamin  Watson, 
was  a  marshal  in  the  big 
parade  Springfield  held  for 
Lincoln  when  he  left  to  take 
over  the  Presidency  in  Wash- 
ington. In  a  scrapboook  she 
has  the  yellow  silk  scarf 
Grandpa  Watson  wore  that 
day. 

On  a  far  sadder  day  Grand- 
pa was  honorary  pallbearer 
for  Abraham  Lincoln  who 
was  assassinated  in  the  Ford 
Theater  in  the  capital. 

GRANDPA  HAD  many 
Lincoln  legends  but  none 
intrigued  his  grand-daughter 
as  much  as  a  homely  tale  of 


always  stopped  for  Mr.  Lin- 
coln and  the  two  walked  to- 
gether to  the  business  dis- 
trict of  Springfield. 

One  day,  as  usual,  he 
stopped  for  Mr.  Lincoln  and 
opened  the  door  to  see  if  he 
were  ready.  This  is  the  way 
Grandpa  Watson  told  what 
happened,  according  to  his 
grand  •  daughter's  recollec- 
tion: 

"Mrs.  Lincoln  was  chasing 
Abe  with  a  broom.  When  Mr. 
Lincoln  and  I  started  down 
the  road  I  inquired:  'How 
come,  Abe,  you  'low  her  to 
do  that?' 

"Abe  answered:  Well,  Ben, 
seems  to  do  her  a  heap  of 
good  and  it  does  me  little 
harm.' " 

THE  FAMOUS  Lincoln- 
Douglas  debate  was  another 
occasion  on  which  Mrs.  Tink- 
ham had  a  first-hand  report 
from  her  Grandpa  Watson. 
He  liked  to  recall  how  Doug- 
las was  getting  ahead  of  Lin- 
coln and  Abe  interjected 
some  of  his  droll  wit:  'Well, 
Mr.  Douglas  sometimes 
makes  mistakes.  As  you  can 
see  he  has  his  collar  on  back 
side  before." 

The  Lincolniana  extends 
on  the  fraternal  Side  of  Mrs. 
Tinkham's  family,  as  well. 
Her  most  precious  posses- 
sion was  a  letter,  dated  'Nov. 
15,  1861,  President  Lincoln 
wrote  to  her  father,  Aftor- 


OH  BROTHER!  says  Christine  Ritter  to  hair  stylist 
brother- Frank  Ritter.  Girls  will  be  curls,  says  he, 
and  he's  getting  sister  prettied  up  for  her  part  as 

Maternity  Minims 
For  the  Tiny  Ones 

By  DOROTHY  RANDALL 

Maternity  Minims  may  sound  like  some  new- 
fangled form  of  personal  attention  for  mammas-to-be 
but  they  aren't. 

First  in  town  and  exclusives,  they  represent  a 
forward  step  in  providing  peewee  sizers  maternity 
clothes  which  have  been  non-existent  until  now.  (Regu- 
lar misses  and  juniors  could  find  pretty  things  suited 
to  their  needs  but  not  the  girl  who  was  five-feet- two- 
and-less. ) 


These  are  the  answers — m 
sizes  6  to  14  but  scaled  for 
the  short  little  soul  with  an 
expectant  light  in  her  eye. 

Fabrics  range  from  cupio- 
ni  to  arnel,  from  rayon  lin- 
ens to.  sheers. 

STYLES  INCLUDE  day- 
time and  dressy  types,  jump- 
ers included  (complete  with 
print  blouse). 

There  are  interesting  de- 
tails, like  Irish  type  lace  run 
-s*t  "=i"ot  ribbon. 


knows  what  pavement- 
tramping  can  do  to  toes  of 
shoes — those  little  polkadots 
of  metal  like  tiny  thumb- 
tacks set  on  the  sole  beneath 
the  shoe's  toe  are  alright  in 
theory  but  not  nearly  as 
good  as  another  kind.  Get 
yourself  tiptoed  properly 
With  the  tiny  V-shaped  kind 
or  a  crescent-shape  which 
fits  IMMEDIATELY  under 
the  toe's  point.  They  save 
miles   of  wear.   They  work. 


Pittsburgh  Sun  Telegraph 
Pittsburgh,   Pa. 
2/12/60 
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iLife  of  Lincoln  Is  Part       \\ 
Of  Tinkham  Family  History 


By  ZORA  UNKOVICH 

What  Pittsburghers  doesn't  know  that  151  years 
ago  today  Abraham  Lincoln,  destined  to  become  the 
sixteenth  President  ot  the  United  States, was  born  in 
a  log  cabin  in  Kentucky? 

The  story  of  Abe  Lincoln's  birth  and  childhood 
are  as  much  a  part  of  the  education  of  an  American 
child  as  learning  to  read  and  write.  To  one  Pitts- 
burgher  the  life  of  Lincoln  is  more  than  a  story.  It  is 
a  living  part  of  he"r  own  family's  history. 
Marion  Louise  Smith  Tink- 


ham never  tired  of  her 
mother's  reminiscences  of 
being  taken  to  the  circus  by 
Lincoln. 

Litttle  Julia  Watson,  a 
neighbor  of  the  Lancolns  in 
Springfield,  111.,  was  sitting 
on  the  gate  with  'her  sister 
^they  both  were  wearing 
blue  sunbonnets  —  when  Mr. 
Lincoln  came  along  with  Tad 
and  Willie.  Mr.  Lincoln  in- 
quired: 
k  "Aren't  you  going  to  the 
circus?" 

YOUNG  JULIA  said  no. 
Their  daddy  was  too  busy  to 
take  them. 

At  Mr.  Lincoln's  urging 
(only  it  didn't  take  much 
coaxing)  the  sunbonnet  duo 
rushed  in  to  get  their 
mother's  permission  —  and 
went  off  to  the  circus  with 
Tad  and  Willie  and  their 
father. 

Mrs.  Tinkham's  grand- 
father, Benjamin  Watson, 
was  a  marshal  in  the  big 
parade  Springfield  held  for 
Lincoln  when  he  left  to  take 
over  the  Presidency  in  Wash- 
ington. In  a  sorapboook  she 
has  the  yellow  silk  scarf 
Grandpa  Watson  wore  that 
day. 

On  a  far  sadder  day  Grand- 
pa  was  honorary  pallbearer 
for  Abraham  Lincoln  who 
was  assassinated  in  the  Ford 
Theater  in  the  capital. 

GRANDPA  HAD  many 
Lincoln  legends  but  none 
intrigued  his  grand-daughter 
as  much  as  a  homely  tale  of 


their  young  manhood.  Mr, 
Watson,  bound  for  his  office 
always  stopped  for  Mr.  Lin 
coin  and  the  two  walked  to 
gether  to  the  business  dis- 
.  trict  of  Springfield. 

One  day,  as  usual,  he 
stopped  for  Mr.  Lincoln  and 
opened  the  door  to  see  if  he 
were  ready.  This  is  the  way 
Grandpa  Watson  told  what 
happened,  according  to  his 
grand  -  daughter's  recollec- 
tion: 

"Mrs.  Lincoln  was  chasing 
Abe  with  a  broom.  When  Mr. 
Lincoln  and  I  started  down 
the  road  I  inquired:  'How 
come,  Abe,  you  'low  her  to 
do  that?' 

"Abe  answered:  'Well,  Ben, 
seems  to  do  her  a  heap  of 
good  and  it  does  me  little 
harm.' " 

THE  FAMOUS  Lincoln- 
Douglas  debate  was  another 
occasion  on  which  Mrs.  Tink- 
ham had  a  first-hand  report 
from  her  Grandpa  Watson. 
He  liked  to  recall  how  Doug- 
las was  getting  ahead  of  Lin- 
coln and  Abe  interjected 
some  of  his  droll  wit:  "Well, 
Mr.  Douglas  sometimes 
makes  mistakes.  As  you  can 
see  he  has  his  collar  on  back 
side  before." 

The  Lincolniana  extends 
on  the  fraternal  side  of  Mis. 
Tinkham's  family,  as  well. 
Her  most  precious  posses- 
sion was  a  letter,  dated  Nov. 
15,  1861,  President  Lincoln 
wrote  to  her  father,  Attor- 


MRS.   RICHARD  P. 


TINKHAM  WITH  A  PRIZED 

.  .  .  the 


CIVIL   WAR    STATUTE 

famous  Rogers'  group  is  called  "Taking  the  Oath" 


ney  Delano  Smith,  appoint- 
ing  him  a  Third  Auditor  of 
the  Treasury.  She  has  given 
the  original  to  one  of  her 
grandsons  but  a  photostat 
is  in  the  scrapbook. 

Seven  yvars  later  Attorney 
Smith  made  history  in  his 
own  way  when  he  and  his 
brother  tried  to  sell  Newi 
Yorkers  on  the  idea  of  a  sub-S 
way  (they  called  it  the  un' 


derground  street)  but  people 
thought  they  were  crazy.  * 
Mrs.  Tinkham.  a  graduate 
of  Chicago  Musical  College, 
finds  Lincoln  keeps  cropping 
up  in  her  own  life.  She  was 
born  on  the  Lincoln  High- 
way in  Marshalltown,  Ga., 
gave  up  her  dreams  of  an 
opera  career  to  marry  Rich- 
ard P.  Tinkham  who  became 
manager  of  the  Lincoln  Na- 


tional Insurance  Co.  in  Pitts- 
burgh, and  they  even  had  a 
Lincoln  car. 

AMONG  MRS.  Tinkham's 
many  activities  are  the 
Tuesday  Musical  Club,  the 
Congress  of  Clubs,  the  Worn- 
ans  City  Club,  the  Beulah 
Presbyterian  Church  and  the 
garden  of  the  Tinkham  home 
in  Churchill  Borough.  Some 


Photo  by  Allan    C   Shane 

of  her  friends  call  her  Hattie 
— because  she  likes  to  make 
her  own  hats. 

The  scrapbook  of  Lincoln 
mementoes  has  been  com- 
piled for  her  two  sons,  Rich- 
ard Perry  and  Melville  A. 
Tinkham.  In  case  of  fire, 
what  would  Mrs.  Tinkham 
grab? 

Why  the  scrapbook,  of 
course. 
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Tinldaam,   Benjamin     F. 
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GITY 
Y  DEATH 


Benjamin  F.  Tinkham,  Aged 

93,  Dies  of  Heart  Trouble 

After  Long  Illness. 

WAS  CIVIL~WAR  VETERAN 


Benjamin  F.  Tinkham,  aged  93,  a 
veteran  of  the  Civil  War  and  a  pio- 
neer resident  of  Fort  Wayne,  died 
of  heart  trouble  at  5:45  o'clock  thia 
morning  at  his  home,  1415  Spy  Run 
Avenue,  following  an  extended  ill* 
ness. 

Mr.  Tinkham  was  born  in  Dela- 
ware County,  O.,  and  came  .  to  this 
city  when  he  was  but  eight  years  of 
age.  While  a  boy  he  was  employed 
as  a  cabin  boy  on  passenger  boats 
operating  on  the  old  canal  here* 
Later  Mr.  Tinkham  owned  and  op- 
erated a  boat  of  his  own  on  the 
canal. 

He  served  during  the  Civil  Way 
with  Company  A,  Twentieth  Indiana 
Volunteer  Infantry  and  saw  muelt 
action  during  the  conflict.  Mr.  Tink- 
ham was  in  the  battle  of  Gettysburg; 
and  other  important  engagements. 
He  witnessed  the  sea  battle  between 
the  Monitor  and  the  Merrimac  and 
saw  the  destruction  of  the  Congress 
and  the  Cumberland.  Mr.  Tinkham  is 
the  next  to  the  last  survivor  of  his 
company,  the  only  remaining  mem- 
ber being  William  C.  H.  Reeder,  o£ 
'Peru.  He  was  taken  captive  by  the 
Confederate  Army  and  spent  44  days 
in  Libby  Prison. 

Was  School  Teacher. 

Before  the  Civil  War,  Mr.  Tink- 
ham taught  school  in  Peru.  Aftef 
the  war  he  again  taught  school  for 
several  years  and  then  became  em- 
ployed in  the  hardware  business. 
Mr.  Tinkham  acquired  a  hardware 
store  of  his  own  and  was  in  this 
business  in  Fort  Wayne  for  several 
years.  He  retired  from  the  hard- 
ware business  a  number  of  years  ago 
due  to  his  age.  Mr.  Tinkham  waa 
a  member  of  the  G.  A.  R.  and  of  the 
Methodist   Episcopal   Church. 

Surviving  are  the  widow.  Mrs. 
Sarah  Jane  Tinkham;  three  sons,  Dr. 
M.  W.  Tinkham,  Dr.  H.  S.  Tink- 
ham and  V.  P.  Tinkham,  all  of  this 
city;  three  daughters,  the  Misses 
Carolyn  and  Stella  Tinkham,  both 
of  this  city,  and  Mrs.  Edward  Reed, 
of  Columbia  City;  one  half-brother, 
and  three  grandchildren.  Friends 
have  been  requested  by  the  family 
to  omit  flowers.  The  body  was  re- 
moved to  the  Mungovan  &  Sons'  Fu- 
neral  Parlors. 
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Lincoln  as  I  Knew  Him 


<s>    <s-    <s> 


Unpublished  Glimpses  of  the  President 
Given  by  William  H.  Tlsdale,  Who  Was 
Personal  Orderly  on  Special  Duty  at  the 
White  House  for  More  Than  Two  Years- 
Thrills  and  Sorrows,  Give  Picture  of 
Great  American  Whose  Birthday  Will 
Be  Celebrated  Tuesday. 


/■',  i"    now  living  fcneiu  Abrar 

!,,,,,>   Lincoln  pi  rsmiallp  fewer 

pill  ■■■'•<■  him  day  and  night  in 

■  art  of  '''<    i  ■'■■■'  ""■"'■ 

0 tin      matter   number  is 

\,  ,/■  ..,  |  ft  Fisdale,  author  of 
,:,.  „, :  ompanying  arti  le,  "Lin- 
,  „h:  as  1  Knew  Him," 

At  last  Tisdale—he  has  the 
,  ...  ,  :.,  title  of  major-lias 
written  his  recollections  of  the 
Prescient,  embodying  details 
er  before  told. 

I  \sdal\ .  "-ho  is  now  morethan 
80  years  old,  is  an  attendant-af 
the  N*u>  York  Supremo  Court, 
in  which  capacity  he  has  served 
for  many  years.  On  his  last 
birthday,  May  26,  Sitprei 
Court  justices,  then  sitting 
Sew  York  assembled  in  their 
robes  of  office  and  with  brief  ad- 
dresses and  congratulations  fit- 
tingly celebrated  the  event. 

After  serving  in  the  Union 
Army  four  years  and  a  month, 
TisdaU  was  mustered  out  on 
September  SO,  1865,  and  re- 
turned  to  his  home.  Canton,  N 
V.  TJtc  next  year  ho  enlisted  in 
(he  regular  army  am!  during 
five  years  of*strmcc  took  part, 
under  Gen.  Custer,  in  twenty- 
one  general  engagements  with 
Indians  and  in  many  minor  en- 
gagements. 

lie  is  proudest,  however,  of 
the  two  vears  during  which  he 
held  the  full  confidence'of  Lin- 


COLDS 

Break  a  Cold  Right  Up  with 
"Pape's  Cold  Compound" 


Gilbert-Sullivan 
Revival  Crowding 
London  Theater 


From   an  etching  made   by   Ot 
I.i(.-iicitco1>th'  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 

i   iti'iilller  Art  Galleries. 

■oln    while    he    served    as    the 

^resident's  dispatch  bearer. 

(CopvrigM,  19S4,  in  U.  S.  and 
Ireat  Britain  by'  North  American 
Xetrspaper  AlHaitee.  AH  rights  re- 
terved.) 

By  WILLIAM  E.   TISDALE. 

personal  orderly  to  Pretldent 
Lincoln,     on     special     duty     Bt     the 
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Snake  Oil 


People   Gather  by  Thou- 

v  sands  to  Get  Seats  for 

Famous  Operas. 
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Do  you  wire  your 
own  radio  sets? 

"Today's    Hook 

up"  always,  offers -a 
different  Idea  for 
you  to  try. 

(JMour-JDemocrat 
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Instant  Relief 

from  BUNIONS 


Amazing  Results  Brought 

to  More  Than  75,000 

People  in  the  Past 

Six  Months 

Must  Satisfy  or  It  Costs 
Nothing 
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FEEL  YOUNGER— DRIVE  OUT  ALL  OF  YOUR 

URIC    ACID    PAINS 

LET  US  SEND  YOU  THE  WILLIAMS  TREATMENT 

85  Cent  Bottle  (32  Doses)  FREE 
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MEN  FORCE  WAY  INTO 
HOUSE,  TAKE  DIAMONDS 
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ITHOUT  rlBklng  a  penny, 
you  can  prove  that  Falryf  oot 
la  a  quicK  and  eure  reliit  for 
bunlonB—juflt  as  mor*  Umi.  7^,000 
people  have  proved  it  in  the  last  bIx 
months. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  who  havo 
used  Falryfoot  soy  that  it  la  tho 
moBt  successful  of  all  bunion  rem- 
edies. No  matter  how  disgusted 
you  feel  with  your  bunion— no  mat- 
ter how  discouraged  you  have  been 
with  pads,  shields  or  appliances— 
you  have  not  tried  Fairyfoot,  arid 
we  want  you  to  try  it  at  our  risk. 
Then  we  Know  that  you  will  tell 
your  friendB  just  as  these  75,000 
others  are  doing. 

It  is  wonderful  and  simple,  re- 
lieve* you  instantly  of  all  pain.  It 
removes  tie  cause  of  the  bunion  and 
thus  the  ugly  deformity  disappears 
whileyouarewearingasui:M:  I.".-'' 
as  ever.  We- know  that  it  will  do 
this,  and  we  want  vou  to  call  and 
get  a  package  of  Falryfoot  while 
this  sale  is  on  with  the  understand- 
ing that,  if  it  does  not  give  the  ex- 
pected relief,  we  will  refund  every 
penny  you  pay  for  It.  No  fairer 
offer  ever  made.  Make  the  test 
now— at  our  risk, 


Regular  Price  $1.00 

Special  Price 
6  Days'  Sale 


83c 

Wolff-Wilson  Drug  Co. 


Child's  Tonpje   Show* 
If   Bilious,   Constipated 


soft  nlfi-ht  atr, 


i!  When   you  -are   iufferlng; 

■It  with  rheumatism  10  you  can 

If  J  hardly  get  around  Ju«  try 
Red    Pepper  Rub   and   you 

'  will    have  the    Quickcit   rc- 

(|  |  lief  known. 

;  Noihing  has  (uch  concen- 

I  trated,    penetrating   heat    ai 

i|  red  peppers.     Instant  relief. 

1  lust  as  soon  aj  you  apply 

■  I  Red   Pepper  .Rub    vou    feel 

[t  the  tingling  hea' 


I 


.  the 


breaks    up   ihe   congest io 
and      ilia      old     rhcutnat 


mre  lo  get  Hie 
with  the  name 
i  each  package. 


Give  "California  Fig  Syrup" 


Even  Qross,  Feverish,  Sick  Chiidren  Love-  its  Taste  and  it 
Never  Fails  to  Ernpty  Little  Bowels 


If  your  chili!  is  listless,  full  of  cold,  has 
colic,  or  if  the  stomach  is  sour,  breath  bad, 
tongue  coated,  a  tes^poonful  of  "California 
i  irl  liver  and  bowel 
,r.  iiui:  iii  i  fev  i ■  /on  i  in  see  foi  your- 
self bow  thoroughly  it  works  the  constipation 
poison,  sour  bile  and  waste  right  out  and  you 
have  a  well,  playful  child  agsrin. 


Millions  of'mothers  keep  "California  Pig 
Svrup"  handy.  They  know  a  tcaspoenful 
today  may  save  a  sick  child  tomorrow.  It 
never  ir.imps  or  overacts.  Ask  your  druf 
gist  for  genuine  "California  Fig  Syrup"  which 
has  directions  for  babies  and  children  of  all 
ages  printed  on  bottle.  Say  "California,"  01 
you  may"  get  an  Imitation  tig  syrup. 


Tisdale,   Willam  H. 


Emancipator's  Aide  Gives 
New  Glimpse  of  Lincoln 
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(A  new  picture  of  Abraham  Lincoln  is  given  in  the  following  article 
by  William  H.  Tisdale  who,  at  the  age  of  19,  became  military  orderly  to 
the  President  in  1862,  serving  in  that  capacity  for  two  years.  Mr.  Tis- 
dale's  post  in  those  trying  days  was  one  of  extreme  importance  because 
of  the  spying  in  Washington,  which  had  caused  the  removal  of  some  of 
his  predecessors.  Mr.  Tisdale,  originally  rejected  as  a  Volunteer  because 
of  his  youth,  re-enlisted  after  the  Civil  War  and  look  part  in  twenty-one 
engagements  under  Custer  in  Indian  Warfare.  He  recently  retired  after 
forty-four  years'  service  as  judge's  attendant  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 

Stale  of  New  York.) 

[EXCLUSIVE  DISPATCH] 

BY  WILLIAM  H.  TISDALE 

NEW  YORK,  Feb.  11.— The  first  birthday  anniversary  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  I  remember  occurred  February  12,  1863.  At 
that  time  I  was  on  duty  at  the  White  House,  and  had  been  for 
some  six  months  previous,  as  the  President's  orderly — as  con- 
fidential messenger  or  dispatch-bearer.  There  was  no  country- 
wide observance. 

In  the  early  evening  a  small 
company  assembled  for  his  birth- 
day  party,    a    few    especially    close 


to  him,  and  a  few  women  friends 
of  Mrs.  Lincoln.  His  son,  Robert, 
a  young  Army  officer,  arrived,  and 
all  sat  down  to  a  quiet  but  happy 
dinner. 

Just  before  the  birthday  feast 
began  one  of  the  darky  boys  came 
to  me  with  eyes  wide  with  aston-| 
ishment,  urging  me  to  see  what 
was  being  taken  to  the  President,. 
And  following  him  I  saw  a  turkeyi 
— a  monstrous  big  bird.  So.mej 
admirer  in  Pennsylvania  had  sent| 
it. 

CARELESS  DRESSER 

The  Lincoln  I  knew  at  that  pe- 
riod spoke  quietly  and  never 
seemed  irritated  or  angry.  When 
Dad  news  came  from  the  front, 
and  he  was  sitting  alone  at  his 
work,  he  did  look  troubled,  but 
he  brightened  up  when  friends 
came  in.  He  dressed  so  carelessly 
a  stranger  might  take  him  for  an 
old  •  farmer.  Trousers  were  not 
creased  then  but  his  bagged  ex- 
cessively at  the  knees.  If  he  was 
indifferent  to  appearances,  Mrs. 
Lincoln  was  not.  Every  once  In 
awhile  she  would  come  bustling 
into  the  office  and  exclaim,  "Now, 
Abraham,  get  a  fresh  shirt  and 
have  your  clot'.es  brushed  up!  At 
4  o'clock  these  European  visitors 
are   coming  to   see  you." 

Mrs.  Lincoln  was  as  "dressy"  as 
her  husband  was  car"eless. 

The  President  enjoyed  long 
walks,  and  greatly  disliked  to  be 
accompanied  by  guards.  It  seemed 
a  sort  of  gams  with  him  to  elude 
the  detectives.  Every  once  in 
awhile  he  would  put  on  an  old 
coat,  pul'  a  big  slouch  hat  down 
over  his  eyes  and  say,  "Come  along,| 
Tisdale."  Then  we  would  slip  out 
for  a  tramp.  As  a  rule  he  wanted 
to  get  out  into  the  suburbs.  He 
was  very  tall  and  I  quite  short. 
Not  only  were  his  legs  exceedingly 
long,  but  he  walked  steadily  and 
rapidly  when  out  for  exercise. 
Consequently,  in  spite  of  my  youth, 
I  often  was  glad  to  get  back,  and 
sometimes   was  pretty  well   blown. 


WORE  SLOUCH  HAT 

Almost  always,  and  invariably 
on  public  occasions,  Mr.  Lincoln 
wore  an  old-fashioned  plug  hat — 
a  silk  hat.  On  such  occasions  Mrs. 
Lincoln  saw  to  it  that  otherwise 
he  was  appropriately  dressed.  Con- 
sequently, the  public  always  pic- 
tured him  in  that  attire.  But  an 
old  overcoat  and  a  plainsman's  hat 
pulled  down  over  the  eyes  made  a 
mighty  change;  and  notwithstand- 
ing his  height  and  general  appear- 
ance he  could  walk  along  the 
streets  of  Washington  without  hav- 
ing more  than  one  in  a  hundred, 
even    soldiers,    recognize    him. 

I  was  chosen  his  orderly  be- 
cause, for  one  reason,  I  never 
drank  alcoholic  beverages.  My 
principal  business  was  to  carry  j 
dispatches       for       the       President.  I 


^Washington 


was    thronged       with 
spies,    both   men   and   women. 

It  is  not  generally  known,' I  be- 
lieve, that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  a 
good  boxer.  Yet  he  always  had  a 
set  of  gloves  at  hand  and  when 
feeling  the  need  of  sharp  exercise 
ne  would  say  to  his 
"Well,    Hay.    let's    have 


secretary, 
a   set-to." 
In  his  bedroom  Mr.  Lincoln  had 
a   pulling  machine  on   the   wall    It 
was  needful  for  him   to  have  phy- 
relaxation.       Mental    rest    he 


sical 


obtained  through  reading,  through 
stories    and    anecdotes. 


humorous 

and  by  attending  the  theater, 
morning  he  drew  strength  from 
reading  the  Bible;  evening  as  weH 
as  morning  he  prayed. 

YARD  FULL  OF  PETS 

he  displayed  when 
was  made  up  was 
■no  greater  than  the  gentler  s<de 
of  bis  nature.  m  wa^passionatV 
y  fond  of  birds  and  domestic  ani- 
mals. In  the  White  House  he  had 
dogs  and  cats  and  vabbits.  I  ofton 
saw     him     outdoors    in     the     early 

±ie  hardly  ever  went  out  in  the 
grounds,  sitting  down  on  a  bench 
without  having  a  cat  on  his  Up 
or  a  dog  at  his  knee.  They  in-' 
stinctively  crusted  him 


The  firmness 
once   his   mind 


Little  Tad  Lincoln  was  just  as 
likely  to  be  playing  in  the  Presi- 
dent's office  as  anywhere  else;  but 
his  activities  did  not  appear  to 
disturb  his  fa'her.  One  morning 
Mr.  Lincoln  said:  "Tisdale,  I  want 
Tad  to  have  a  pair  of  goats — and 
he  wants  them,  too!  Do  you  know 
where   we    can   get    a    pair?" 

I  knew.  The  President  drew  out 
his  wallet,  and  took  two  $20  bills 
and  a  $10,  and  said:  "I  don't 
know  what  a  good  pair  of  goats 
will  cost,  but  get  them  as  cheap  as 
you   can." 

In  a  settlement  of  shanties,  I 
found    a    woman. 

"I'll  sell  none  of  the  nannies," 
she  said,  "but  I'd  part  with  a  pair 
of  billies  f'r  the  right  price." 

TAD   GETS  A  REAL  RIG 

Five  dollars  each  was  right  and 
I  led  them  to  the  White  House. 

"They're  pretty  good-looking 
billy-goats,"  he  commented. 

"You've  made  a  fine  bargain,  but 
you've  got  yourself  in  for  a  lot  of 
trouble." 

"How  so,   sir?" 

"Tad  won't  let  you  rest,"  he  said, 
with  a  twinkle  of  the  eyes,  "until 
you  get   harness  for  his  goats." 

The  saddler  of  our  cavalry  com 
pany  made  a  double-set  of  harness 
and    I    fitted      a    pole      to   a      little  I 
wagon. 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  be-  ' 
cause  I  was   told   to   buy  the  goats  - 
as    cheaply    as    possible      that    Mr. \ 
Lincoln    was    stingy.      He    thought 
so    little    of   money   itself,    and    was 
inclined  to  be  so  free-handed,  that 
he  had  to  use  care  in  not   permit- 
ting waste      or      extravagance.      At 
Christmas    time      hf>      remembered 
many    who    never    expected    a    gif  t  i 
from    him.      I    recall    my      delight 
when  one  Christmas  Day     he  pre-  ) 

sented  me  with. a  silver  watch.  It 
Is  a  matter  of  life-long  regret  that 
like  a  foolish  boy  I  traded  off  this 
jrlft  long  before  I  was  old  enough 
to   appreciate   its   importance. 

It  was  hard  for  him  to  believe 
evil  of  other  men.  Probably  that 
was  the  main  reason  why  he  per- 
mitted practically  anybody  and 
everybody  to  see  him  when  calling 
at  the  White  House.  His  secre- 
taries sought  to  have  him  properly 
guarded.  Whether  Mrs.  Lincoln 
understood  the  real  situation,  I  do 
not  know.  But  there  came  a  time 
in  1864,  I  think,  when  Stanton — 
fully  sharing  the  apprehensions  of 
Nicolay  and  Hay — bluntly  insisted 
on  a   personal    bodyguard. 

This  is  fixed  in  my  mind  because 
of   an    Interesting   little    incident. 

My  regiment  was  originally 
Scott's  Nine  Hundred,  but  really 
was  the  Eleventh  New  York  Caval- 
ry. One  company  was  perma- 
nently stationed  In  the  White 
House  grounds.  The  summer  was 
hot  and  Mr.  Lincoln  decided  fcp 
spend  the  heated  term  in  a  cottage 
by  the  Soldiers'  Home.  When  he 
gut  through  with  work  at  the 
White  House,  either  early  or  late 
at  night,  a  detachment  of  these 
cavalrymen  would  escort  him  to 
the  Soldiers'  Home  and  then  re- 
turn to  the  White  House.  This 
kept  "up  for  some  little  time.  Then, 
unexpectedly,  on  arriving  at  the 
Soldiers'  Home  one  evening,  the 
troopers  were  ordered  to  mak«> 
cainp,  patrols  were  thrown  out, 
and  a  strict  guard  was  established 
in   every  direction. 


u 
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ui  course,  tms  created  comment 
and  speculation  was  rife  when  it 
became  known.  The  reason,  I  was 
informed,  was  that  army  Intelli-j 
gence  had  discovered  a  plan  for! 
a  rush  on  the  cottage  late  at  night, 
to  capture  Mr.  Lincoln  and  carry 
him   off   to   the   South. 

I  was  only  a  private,  but  charm-' 
lng  women  often  asked  me  ques-, 
tions  leading  up  to  what — I  don'c 
know.  One  instance  of  spying  that 
remains  clear  concerned  an  at- 
tractive woman  who  had  made 
friends  with  many  in  official  and 
semiofficial  life.  Important  news 
was  leaking  out — that  was  a  cer- 
tainty. She  was  investigated  She 
lived  in  the  attic  of  a  lodging- 
house  in  Fourth  street,  down  to- 
ward the  Potomac.  Late  at  night 
government  agents  saw  her  with  a 
lighted  lamp  at  the  upper  windows, 
moving  this  way  and  that.  They 
waited.  One  night,  evidently  in 
response  to  a  signal,  a  man  ap- 
proached the  house.  At  the  door 
the  woman  handed  him  a  letter. 
Both  of  them  were  seized.  A  day 
or  two  later  I  was  told  that  both 
were  on  the  way  to  Boston  Har- 
bor for  safe   keeping. 

Yet  Lincoln  was  the  most  tender- 
hearted of  men.  When  he  heard 
anyone  rejoicing  over  Confederate 
losses  he  would  say:  ""We  mustn't 
feel  that  way." 

In  fact,  I  have  heard  hire  say 
he  would  rather  see  a  100  guilty 
men  acquitted  than  one  innocent 
man  unjustly  punished.  His  lov- 
able  nature  created  a  correspond- 
ing attitude  in  those  who  came 
in  contact  with  him.  A  good  many 
darkies  were  employed  about  the 
White  House.  One  was  an  old 
fellow,  with  gray  wool,  named 
Ephraim.  He  was  the  most  dig- 
nified darkey,  I  think,  in  North 
America,  and  he  was  intensely 
proud  to  rake  leaves  from  the 
White  House  lawn.  One  day  when 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  returning  from  a 
walk,  Ephraim  took  off  his  hat 
with  a  flourish,  bowed  to  the 
ground,  and  said  in  tones  of  deep- 
est   respect;     "Misto    President!" 

Lincoln  responded  with  a  kind 
word  and  kinder  look.  Then,  giv- 
ing a  little  chuckle,  remarked  to 
his  orderly;  "Tisdale,  old  Eph 
would    lay   down    his    life   for   me." 

I  didn't  doubt  this  for  an  In- 
stant.    And  old  Eph  was  not  alone. 


Tisdale,  William  H, 
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A  MAN  WHO  RODE 
STORY  OF  A 


Midnight  Trip  with  the  President  and  the  Kindly  Solicitude 
of  the  Great  Man  for  His  Youthful  Escort. 


Incident  in  the  White  House  Grounds  When  Grief  Over   the 
National  Tragedy  Overcame  the  Chief  Magistrate. 
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[This  is  the  second  and  concluding:  Inst  ail- 
ment o/  the  story  of  a  man  who  knew  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  personally  and  saw  him  day  and 
ni?ht  during-  the  mo.=t  t~yinsr  years  of  the  civil 
war.  The  writer  is  William  H.  Tisdale.  who 
was  then  a  member  of  the  bay  horse  Vroop. 
He  is  new  more  than  eighty  years  old  and 
is  still  in  active  service  as  an  attendant  of 
the  New  York  Supreme  court.! 

BY  WILLIAM  H:  TISDALE. 

Xot  very  long  after  I  had  taken  up 
special  fluty  at  the  white  house  a  great 
engagement  occurred — the  battle  of  An- 
tietam.  The  national  army  had  been 
consolidated  at  Washington  with  Pone's 
command,  and  the  whole,  under  McClel- 
lan,  moved  out  to  meet  and  grapple 
with  Il.ee  and  his  confederate  hosts, 
numbering   65,000. 

For  at-  day  or  two  little  was  heard 
of  any  fighting,  but  late  in  the  after- 
noon of  Sept.  1C,  McCIellan  threw  for- 
ward Hooker's  corps  and  the  battle 
waa  on.  The  army  of  the  Potomac 
had    beea    defeated    in    seven    days    of 

fighting,  <pn  the  line  of  the  Chickahom-  shoulder,  saying  respectfully: 
iny,  the^onfec'/erateg  had  prepared  for 
an  invasion  of  Maryland,  worsted  Pope's 
army  at  Cedar  mountain,  in  the  second 
.battle  of  Bull  Run,  and  at  Chantilly, 
^rosieed  the  Potomac  near  Leesburg,  and 
C*?raoentrated  their  forces  at  Frederick. 
It  ^/as  a  most  anxious  time.  Upon 
the*  new   battle,   just   beginning   at  An- 


tietam,  might  depend  the  future  of  the 
nation. 

Throughout  the  late  afternoon  and 
early  night  dispatches  had  been  pour- 
ing into  the  war  department,  whence 
they  were  instantly  taken  to  the  presi- 
dent where  he  sat  at  his  desk,  fully 
aware  of  the  extreme  gravity  of  the 
situation,  yet  calm,  unhurried,  pains- 
taking in  his  examination  of  one  after 
another  as  they  were  brought  in. 
Sunimiiiied     for     a     Ride. 

It  was  a  busy  evening  for  all  of  us 
stationed  at  the  white  house,  and  I 
was  not  sorry  when  I  was  dismissed 
with  instructions  to  get  some  rest  as 
soon  as  possible,  because  I  might  be 
needed  later  on.  This  order,  like  all 
others,  was  instantly  obeyed.  I  went 
out  to  the  barracks  of  the  black  horse 
troop,  dropped  into  my  bed,  and  im- 
mediately  fell    sound    asleep. 

j  The  next  thing  I  knew  was  being 
awakened  by  a  colored  messenger  from 
the  white  house,  who  shook  me  by  the 


'Please  open  youh  eyes,  suh!  Please 
wake1  up!  The  president  says  foh  yuh 
to  saddle'  his  hawse  and  youah  own, 
and  repoht  at  once  by  the  big  front 
dooh." 

;,  Before  the  negro  had  ceased  speak- 
ing I  sprang  out  of  bed,  clapped  on  my 
cap  and  was  on  the  way  to  the  stables. 


At    the    main    entrance    of    the    white 
house    I   saw    Mr.    Lincoln    come    down  ' 
the  broad  steps. 

Lincoln    Wore    Slotieh    llat. 

It  was  a  warm  September  night  and 
he  had  on  the  army  slouch  hat  he 
often  wore,  although  he  has  so  fre- 
quently been  pictured  in  a  tall  hat  of 
the  old-fashioned  stove-pipe  kind  that 
nowadays  a  good  many  people  think  he 
invariably  wore  such  headgear.  Strange- 
ly enough,  also,  people  seem  to  think 
he  was  awkward,  ungainly,  even 
clumsy.  But  he  was  not.  And  to-night 
he  swung  up  into  the  saddle  with  the 
ease  and  unconscious  grace  of  a  cavalry- 
man. The  moment  he  was  seated  I 
sprang  upon  my  own  mount  and  fol- 
lowed him  down  the  curving  driveway 
out  of  the  white  house  grounds  and 
then  to  the  left  in  Pennsylvania  ave- 
nue. 

It  was  in  mid-September,  very  warm 
weather  and  shortly  before  midnight,. 
The  streets  were  poo.rly  lighted;  only 
an  occasional  passer-by  could  be  seen. 
Excepting  for  the  clash  of  steel-shod 
hoofs  on  the  cobblestones  not  a  sound 
could  be  heard. 

OiT    to   Visli    Halleck. 

For  a  few  Women ts  I  rode  on  behind 
Mr.  Lincoln,  as  was  proper;  gazing  at 
his  tall  form  sitting  so  easily,  so  erect, 
and  wondering  whether  any  human  be- 
ing— even  such  a  marvel  of  strength  as 
he — could  continue  indefinitely  to  carry 
the  terrible  weight  that  was  laid  upon 
his  shoulders.  Here  he  was  perfectly 
calm  after  spending  hours  studying  that 
I  stream  of  dispatches  telling  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Antietam.  Yet  so  critical  was 
the  situation  that  he  felt  it  necessary, 
late  as  it  was,  to  hasten  for  a  consulta- 
tion with  Halleck,  general  in  command 
of  all  the  armies  of  the  United  States.' 

Halleck  was  living  in  High  street, 
Georgetown,  and  used  his  residence  as 
military  headquarters.  -  Ordinarily  the 
president  would  have  sent  for  him  to 
come  to  the  white  house;  but  this  would 
have  meant  dispatching  a  summons  by 
messenger  and  time  would  be  lost.  It 
was  quicker  to  mount  a  horse  and  ride 
direct  to  Halleck.  The  emergency  must 
be  very  grave  indeed,     I     thought,     to 


cause  this  unusual  procedure;  and  I  was 
wondering  what  it  really  meant  for  the 
country  when  Mr.  Lincoln  partly  turned 
in  his  saddle  and  told  me  to  come  up 
and  ride  beside  him. 

President   Talks   Like  a.  Father, 

We  rode  on  in  the  soft  night  air,  past 
darkened  houses,  past  occasional  street 
lights  burning  feebly,  with  the  stars 
far,  far  overhead. 

To  my  surprise  President  Lincoln  be- 
gan to  talk  soon  after  I  had  come 
abreast  of  him. 

"How  old  are  you?"  he  Inquired. 

"Nineteen  last  March,  sir." 

"Is  your  mother  living?"  he  contin- 
ued. 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Do  you  send  money  to  her  regular- 
ly?" 

"Yes,   sir." 

He  went  on  in  this  strain  for  several 
minutes,  telling  me  what  it  means  for  a 
mother  to  have  a,  good  son,  and  the 
tragedy  a  mother  lives  who  has  a  son 
that     is-jiot     trustworthy     and     loving. 


Sixty  years  and  more  have  passed  since 
that  midnight  ride  with  President  Lin- 
coln. Yet  when  I  recall  it  to-day  I  am 
as  astonished  as  I  was  then  to  find  that 
this  great  man,  even  under  all  his  strain 
and  anxiety,  could  turn  his  thoughts  to 
a  19-year-old  cavalryman  and  talk  to  the 
lad  like  a  kind,  wise  lather.  His  words 
really  were  few,  but  the  thought  back 
of  them,  the  spirit  underlj'ing  them, 
made  an  impression  that  time  has  not 
dimmed. 

When  he  finished  his  kindly  inquiries 
and  comment  Mr,  Lincoln  again  lapsed 
into  silence,  and  so  we  rode  on,  strik- 
ing into  High  street  to  Halleck's  house. 
I  dismounted  and  held  the"  president's 
horse,  but  a  moment  later  one  of  Hal- 
leck's body  guard  called  an  orderly  to 
hold  both  the  horses  and  invited  me  in- 
to the  front  hall  of  the  house,  where  I 
remained  while  Mr..  Lincoln  and  Hal- 
leck  were  shut  up  together  in  the  par- 
lor close  by. 

It  was  nearly  an  hour  later  when  the 
president  came  out  arid  walked  out  of 
the  house,  mounted  Ids  horse,  and  rode 
back  to  the  executive  mansion,  while  I 
followed,  alert  and  attentive. 

This  experience  was  repeated  a  good 
deal  later  when  dispatches  poured  in 
telling  of  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness: 
then  again  I  rode  with  the  president 
late  at  night  to  Halleck's  headquarters. 

I-Tis    Impressions    of    the    President. 

Every  morning  I  went  on  duty  at  the 
white  house,  arriving  outside  the  presi- 
dent's office  at  about  8  o'clock,  and  never 
missed  seeing  him  a  single  day  while 
serving  as  his  orderly,  from  September, 
1862,  until  October,  1864',  when  my  regi- 
ment was  ordered  out  of  the  depart- 
ment. 

As  I  look  back  upon  thosfe  two  years 
of  constant  attendance  on  President 
Lincoln,  I  do  not  seem  to  see  him  wea- 
ried as  a  rule,  or  suffering  the  tortures 
of  incessant  anxiety,  as  he  has  so  often 
been  described  in  print.  And  certainly 
he  did  not  so  appear  to  me  at  the  time. 
In  his  view  the  union  must  be  preserved 
at  all  hazards,  all  sacrifices,  all  cost.  For 
this  he  stood  immovable  as  a  mountain 
of  granite,  upheld  by  sheer  nobility  of 
spirit,  by  supreme  faith  that  the  Go" 
of  Mercy  as  well  as  the  God  of  Battl 


would  guide  and  direct  his  efforts.  And 
his  faith  went  so  far  as  unquestioning 
belief  that  some  day,  when  the  war  was 
over,  the  people  of  tne  south  would  see 
that  he  had  tried  to  do  what  was  right. 

When  Lincoln's    Head   was    Bowed. 

An  instance  of  Lincoln's  true  great- 
ness of  spirit,  of  his  breadth  of  sympathy 
toward  a  foe,  was  given  about  a  year 
after  I  became  his  orderly.  It  is  as 
vivid  now  as  at  the  time  it  occurred.  I 
was  out  in  the  grounds  just  back  of 
the  white  house  playing  with  the  chil- 
dren, when  the  president  appeared  and 
sat  down  on  a  wooden  garden-seat  to 
watch  them.  His  face  wore  a  kindly 
smile  and  his  eyes  were  light  with  in- 
terest— until  we  heard  the  music  of  a 
band  marching  along  Pennsylvania  aver 
nue.  As  it  was  passing  the  white  house 
the  band  burst  into  an  air  then  being 
sung  all  over  the  north:  '.'We'll  Hang 
Jeff  Davis  to  a  Sour  Apple  Tree!" 

Hardly  had  the  first  bars  blared  forth 
into  the  air  when  I  saw  1;he  president's 
head  sink  forward,  he  buried  his  face  in 
his  hands.  I  sprang  to  where  he  sat, 
fearing  he  had  been  suddenly  taken  ill; 
and  then  I  saw  he  was  surcharged  with 
utter  grief,  utter  pathos.  It  was  tragic, 
terrible  to  my  boyish  heart,  to  see  the 
president  of  the  United  States,  the  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  army  and  navy, 
so  stricken.  No  shudder  passed  over  his 


great  frame,  no  tears  welled  out  of  his 
eyes.  He  simply  sat  there  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, rigid,  silent.  Then  he  straight- 
ened Up,  his  hands  fell  to  his  knees  and 
he  looked  off  toward  the  beautiful  trees, 
and  the  soft  green  turf,  and  the  river 
in  the  distance.  But  his  voice  trembled 
with  feeling  as  he  said: 

"It's  wrong  to  play  such  things.  We 
must  win  this  war.  but  we  want  to  be 
their  friends,  and  we  want  the  south  to 
be -our  friend." 

[Copyright.  1924,1  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  by  North  American  Newspaper  Alli- 
ance.     All    rights    reserved.] 

THE  END. 
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His  Orderly  Gives  New  Pic- 
ture of  Emancipator's  Life 
in  .the  White  House. 

I  A  new  pidture  of  Abraham  Lincoln  is  '£iven 
in  the  followW  article  by  William  H.  Tisdale, 
who  at  the  age  of  1!.»  beoaine  military  orderly 
to  the  president  in  1862.  serving-  in  that  capac- 
ity for  two  years.  Mr.  Tisdale's  po-t  in  those 
trying  days  was  one  of  extreme  importance 
because  of  the  spying  in  Washington,  whicl. 
had  caused  the  removal  of  some  of  his  prede- 
cessors.) 

BY  WILLIAM  H.  TISDALE. 
(Military  orderly  on  duty  at  the  white  house 
186:2-64.) 
The  first  birthday  anniversary  ot 
Abraham  Lincoln  I  rememhe'r  occurred 
Feb.  12,  1863.  At  that  time  I  was  on 
duty  at  the  white  house  and  had  been 
for  some  six  months  previous,  as  the 
president's  orderly — as  coonfidential 
messenger  or  dispatch  bearer.  There 
was  no  countrywide  observance.  In  the 
early  evening  a  small  company  assem- 
bled for  his  birthday  party,  a  few 
especially  close  to  him,  and  a  few 
women  friends  of  Mrs.  Lincoln.  His 
son,  Robert,  a  young  army,  officer,  ar-  t 
rived,  and  all  sat  down  to  a  quiet  but 
happy  dinner. 

Just  before   the  birthday  feast   began 
one  of  the  darkey  boys  came  to  me  with 
eyes  wide  with  astonishment,  urging  me 
to    see    what    was    being    taken    to    the 
president.      And    following    him    I    saw 
a  turkey — a  monstrous  big  bird.     Some 
admirer  in  Pennsylvania  had  sent  it. 
Careless   In    His   Attire. 
The    Lincoln    I    knew    at    that    period 
I  spoke  quietly  and   never  seemed  irritat- 
ed    or    angry.      When    bad    news    came 
from  the  front  and  he  was  sitting  alone 
at   his   work,   he  did  look   troubled,   but 
'he  brightened  up  when  friend3  came  in. 
lie     dressed     so    carelessly     a     stranger 
might     take     him     for    an     old     farmer. 
Trousers  were  not  creased  then,  but  his 
bagged  excessively  at  the  knees.     If  he 
was    indifferent     to    appearances,     Mrs. 
Lincoln  was  not.     Every  once  in  awhile 
she  would  come  bustling  into  the  office 
and    exclaim,     'Now,    Abraham,     get     a 
fresh      shirt     and      have     your     clothes 
brushed  up!  At  4  o'clock  those  European 
visitors   are   coming   to   see  you.''      Mrs. 
Lincoln  was  as  "dressy"  as  her  husband 
was  careless. 

The.  president  enjoyed  long  walks,  and 
greatly  disliked  to  be  accompanied  bv 
guards.  It  seemed  a  sort  of  game  with 
him  to  elude  the  detectives.  Every 
or.ce  In  awhre  he  would  put  on  an  old 
n.oat  null  a  big.  slouch  hat  down  qver 
his  eyes,  and  say,  "Come  along,  Tis- 
dale." Then  we  would  slip  out  for  a 
tramp.  As  a  rule  he  wanted  to  get  out 
into  the  suburbs.  He  was  very  tall,  and 
I  quite  short.  Not  only  were  his  legs 
exceedingly  long,  but  he  walked  steadi- 
Iv  and  rapidly  when  out  for  exercise. 
Consequently,  in  spite  of  my  youth,  I 
often  was  glad  to  get  back,  and  some- 
times was  pretty  well  blown. 
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Fond    of    His    Pets. 
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Tells    How     Martyred    Presi- 
dent's  Heart  Went  Out  I 
to  Human  Suffering. 


The  writer  of  the  following  article 
is  an  attendant  of  the  New  York 
Supreme  Court,  in  which  capacity 
he  has  served  for  many  years.  On 
his  eightieth  "birthday.  May  ZS  last, 
Supreme  Court  Justices  then  sitting 
in  Neio  York  assembled  and  cele- 
brated the  event. 

After  serving  in  the  Union  Army 
four  years  and  a  month,  Mr.  Tisdale 
was  mustered  out,  but  in  1866  en- 
listed in  the  Regular  Army  and  dur- 
ing five  years  of  service  took  part, 
under  Gen.  Custer,  in  twenty-one  en- 
gagements with  Indians.  Apropos  01 
L'incoln's  birthday  next  Tuesday,  Mr 
Tisdale  writes  of  the  two  years  when 
be  served  as  the  President's  despatch 
bearer. 


By  WILLIAM  H.  TISDALE, 

Personal  orderly  to  President  Lincoln, 

on  special  duty  at  the  White  House, 

September,    1882,   to   October,   1864. 

The  first  time  I  came  in  close  per- 
sonal contact  -with  President  Lincoln 
was  in  the  late  summer  of  18G2.  At 
that  time  I  was  in  D  Troop,  11th  New 
fork  Cavalry,  on  duty  in  the  city  of 
Washington.  Ours  was  called  the 
Bay  Horse  'Troop.  Troop  A,  known 
as  the  Black  Horse  Troop,  nad  been 
assigned  as  the  President's  body- 
guard, and  was  quartered  in  the 
White  House  grounds,  some  little  dis- 
tance to  the  rear  of  what  then  was 
known  as  the  Executive  Mansion. 

One  warm  morning  I  was  sent  for 
by  Gen.  Halleck's  adjutant,  Col.  Kel- 
ton,  who  said: 

"Tisdale,  you  probably  have  heard 
that  some  important  despatches  sent 
from  the  White  House  on  several  re- 
cent occasions  have  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  Confederate  spies.  It  is  im- 
portant for  the  President  to  have  at 
hand  a  personal  orderly  who  can  be 
trusted. 

"I  have  recommended  you  for  this 
duty." 

We  rode  to  the  White  House.  Ar- 
riving at  the  President's  office  Col. 
Kelton  walked  in,  while  I  stood  in 
the  doorway.  Across  the  room,  seated 
at,  his  desk,  was  Abraham  Lincoln. 
A  few  words  of  greeting,  and  then 
Col.  Kelton  presented  me  to  the  Pres- 
ident, who  stretched  forth  his  hand. 
Lincoln's  Greeting  Kindly. 

Although  in  the  actual  presence  of 
my  Commander  in  Chief  I  felt  no 
embarrassment  There  was  something- 
kindly  and  considerate  in  ths  way  he 
locked  at  me  as  he  quietly  said: 

"You  have  been  recommended  to 
me  as  ray   orderly.     You  seem   to   be 


WILLIAM   H.TISDALE, 


a  bright  young  man.  I  hope  you  will 
fill  the  bill."  After  a  moment  he 
added,  "You  can  report  with  Troop 
A,  back  of  the  building  there.  You 
will  find  a  place  for  your  horse  and 
will  draw  your  rations  with  Troop  A." 

It  seemed  very  strange  that  out  of 
all  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men 
in  the  Union  Army  I  should  have  been 
selected  for  duty  which  was  filled  with 
grave  responsibility.  A  single  blun- 
der in  carrying  despatches,  the  loss  of 
a  single  one  through  accident  or 
scheming  of  the  enemy's  spies,  might 
bring  terrible  disaster — but  the  pos- 
sible danger  did  not  dismay  me.  I 
wondered,  though,  what  would  be 
thought  of  my  new  job  by  the  old 
folks  who  lived  around  Ausable  Forks, 
N.  Y.,  in  the  foothills  of  the  Adiron- 
dacks,  where  I  had  been  born  in  1843. 

There  I  lived  until  ten  years  old, 
when  we  moved  to  Canton,  St.  Law- 
rence County,  N.  Y.  Four  years  later 
I  quit  school  and  went  to  work,  driv- 
ing teams  principally,  until  Sumter 
was  fired  on.  I  was  seventeen  then 
and  immediately  enlisted  in  Scott's 
Nine  Hundred  as  it  was  called.  Before 
long  we  went  to  Staten  Island  for  or- 
ganization, and  then  were  sent  to 
Washington,  where,  as  already  men- 
tioned, the  Black  Horse  Troop  was  de- 
tailed as  Lincoln's  bodyguard  and  the 
other  troops  were  distributed  among 
various  units  on  duty  in  and  around 
the  city. 

A  Mother's  Plea. 

Soon  I  was  -given  a  despatch  to 
carry  to  the  War  Department,  and 
;-hortly  after  finishing  this  first  errand 
I  was  sent  off  with  a  number  of  en- 
velopes addressed  to  the  British  Min- 
ister, the  French,  German  and  other 
Legations,  these  being  invitations  to 
attend  a  state  affair  at  the  White 
House. 

A  few  days  later  I  was  just  leaving 
the  President's  office  when  I  saw  a 
woman  out  in  the  corridor  who  was 
begging  the  officer  on  duty  to  let  her 
see  the  President. 

"Oh,  I  must  see  him  I"  she  cried, 
while  tears  gushed  down  her»  cheeks. 
"My   boy — my   boy" 

"Yes,  I  know,"  said  the  officer,  not 
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without  sympathy,  "but  the  President 
Is  too  busy  to  see  anybody." 

At  that  she  swayed  and  I  thought 
she  was  going  to  faint;  but  she  got 
a  grip  on  herself  In  a  moment.  And 
before  that  moment  had  passed  I 
went  back  to  the  President  and  told 
him  that  just  outside  hla  door  was  a 
middle-aged  woman,  evidently  in 
great  trouble,  who  wanted  to  see  him. 
"Let  her  came  in,"  he  said. 
Her  son  was  in  an  infantry  regi- 
ment. He  had  been  caught  asleep  at 
night  while  on  picket  duty.  For  this 
he  had  been  court-martialed,  found 
guilty,  and  sentenced  to  be  shot. 

"My  boy  has  always  been  a  good 
boy,  Mr.  President,"  the  woman 
sobbed.  "He  has  always  done  his 
duty,  but  that  time  his  regiment  was 
short,  very  short,  owing  to  sickness, 
and  my  boy  had  been  on  duty  for 
three  days  and  nights  in  succession. 
He  v/as  utterly  exhausted — so  ex- 
hausted he  simply  could  not  keep 
awake." 

"Thank  you  for  coming  here  to  tell 
•me,"  was  Mr.  Lincoln's  quiet  rejoind- 
er.   "I  will  look  into  this." 

Immediately  he  took  up  his  pen, 
wrote  a  brief  note,  handed  it  to  me 
and  told  me  to  take  it  at  once  across 
the  chain  bridge  to  the  fort  where 
the  lad  was  incarcerated  and  waiting 
to  be  shot  the  next  day.  I  delivered 
the  note  to  the  commandant  of  the 
fort  who  read  he  message,  sprang  on 
his  horse  and  started  for  the  White 
House,  while  I  followed  a  few  yards 
In  the  rear. 

Instead  of  being  shot  to  death  the 
young  soldier  was  taken,  the  next  day, 
to  see  the  President.  He  told  ex- 
actly the  same  story  his  mother  had 
told.  She  was  there  in  the  White 
House  at  this  time,  also — a.  woman 
of  forty-five  to  fifty,  well  dressed, 
and  apparently  intelligent;  of  good 
American  stock,  I  thought. 

While  her  boy  was  telling  his  story 
the  President  listened  attentively. 
Then  he  wrote  another  note  to  the 
commandant  of  the  fort  saying  the 
accused  soldier  was  to  be  ordered 
back  on  active  duty.  Later  he  made 
a   first  class    soldier. 

I  spent  a  good  deal  of  the  time  in 
the  White  House  grounds,  simply 
waiting  to  be  called.  In  this  way  I 
became  acquainted  with  Ted  Lincoln 
and  the  other  children,  and  with  the 
little  son  of  Gen.  Halleck,  who  would 
come  over  from  his  father's  residence 
in  Georgetown  to  play.  Mrs.  Halleck 
someti.-r.f>s  came  with  him.  she  and 
Mrs.  Lincoln  appearing  to  be  good 
friends. 

Test  oe  H  s  loyalty. 
At  the  end  of  about  a  week  I  was 
given  three  despatches.  One  was  to 
be  delivered  at  the  War  Department, 
the  second  to  the  Navy  Department 
and-  the  third  to  the  commandant  of 
the  Washington  Navy  Yard-.  In  some 
way  I  had  gained  the  impression  that 
preparations  were  being  made  for  a 
very  important  naval  movement  off 
Roanoke,  and  when  handed  the  three 
despatches  mentioned  I  felt  sure  they 
had  to  do  with  this  forthcoming  at- 
tack  by   sea. 

I  carried  two  of  the  despatches  to 
the  War  Department  and  the  Navy 
Department,  delivering  them  as  di- 
rected; then  mounted  my  horse  and 
started  down  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
until  I  turned  off  toward  the  Navy 
Yard.  The  better  part  of  this  city 
coon  was  left  behind,  and  I  was  rid- 
ing through  an  area  occupied  for  the 
most  part  by  saloons  and  rickety 
buildings,    with  side   streets   in  which 
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Tisdale,  William  H. 


UN 
DESCREBES  DUTY 

Intimate  Portrait  of  Martyred 

Executive  Drawn  By 

Young  Soldier. 

^ 

NIGHT    RIDE    WITH    CHIEF 


By  WILLIAM  H.  TISDALE. 

Personal  orderly  to  President  Lin- 
coln, on  special  duty  at  the  White 
House,  ^September,  1862,  to  October, 
1864.    «P  *  t  l       . 

.  y. 

The  first  time  I  came  In  close  per- 
sonal contact  with  President  Lincoln 
was  in  the  late  summer  of  1S62.  At 
that  time  I  was  in  D  Troop,  Eleventh 
New  York  Cavalry,  on  duty  in  the 
city  of  Washington.  Ours  was  called 
the  Bay  Horse  Troop.  Troop  A, 
known  as  the  Black  Horse  troop,  had 
been  assigned  as  the  President's  body- 
guard, and  was  quartered  in  the 
White  House  grounds,  some  little  dis- 
tance to  the  rear  of  what  then  was 
known  as  the  Executive  Mansion. 

One  warm  morning  I  was  sent  for 
by  General  Halleck's  adjutant,  Colonel 
Keltou,  with  whom  I  was.  acquainted. 
I  reported  to  him  at  once,  saluted, 
and  stood  at  attention.  After  a 
moment's  silence.  Colonel  Kelton 
said: 

"Tisdale,  you  probably  have  heard 
that  some  important  dispatches  sent 
from  the  White  House  on  several 
occasions  have  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  Confederate  spies.  It  is  important 
tor  the  President  to  have  at  hand  a 
personal  orderly  who  can  be  trusted." 

For  the  second  time  Colonel  Kel- 
ton, fixing  me  with  a  clear,  penetrat- 
ing gaze  as  if  he  were  following  every 
''nought  in  my   mind.     Then  he  added: 

"I  rave  recommended  you  for  this 
responsible   duty." 

He  swung  himself  Into  the  saddle; 
i  did  the  same,  and  we  trotted  down 
toward,  the  White  House.  There  we 
dismounted  and  I  followed  him 
{through  the  corridors'  and  to  the 
{President's  office.  Colonel  Kelton 
'walked  in,  while  1  stood  in  the  door- 
way. Across  the  room,,  seated  at  his 
desk,  was  Abraham  Lincoln.  A  few 
words  of  greeting,  and  then  Colons.' 
Kelton  presented  me  to  the  President, 
who  stretched  forth  his  hand  without 
rising  from  his  chair. 

Lincoln's  Greeting   Kindly. 

Although  In  the  actual  presence  of 
my  Commander-in-Chief,  I  felt  no 
embarassment.  There  was  something 
kindly  and  considerate  jnjhe  way  he 


looked  at  me  as  he  quietly  said: 

"You  have  been  recommended  to 
me  as  my  orderly.  You  seem  to  be 
a  bright  young  man.  I  hope  you  will 
fill  the  bill."  After  a  moment  he 
added,  "You  can  report  with  Troop 
A,  back  of  the  building,  there.  You 
will  find  a  place  for  your  horse  and 
will  draw  your  rations  with  Troop 
A." 

When  I  saw  that  Mr.  Lincoln  had 
no  more  to  say,  I  saluted,  left  the 
White  House,  took  my  horse  and 
went  around  to  the  rear,  where  in  the 
far-reaching  grounds  were  the  bar- 
racks and  stables  of  Troop  A. 
Friend  of  Lincoln  Children. 

During  those  first  few  days  as  the 
President's  personal  orderly  there 
seemed  to  be  little  to  do.  Now  and 
then  a  dispatch  was  given  me  to  take 
across  the  way  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment but  a  good  deal  of  the  time  was 
spent  in  the  White  House  grounds, 
simply  waiting  to  be  called.  It  was 
at  this  time  that  I  became  acquainted 
with  Tad  Lincoln  and  the  other  chil- 
dren, and  with  the  little  son  of  Gen- 
eral Hallec.k,  who  would  come  over 
from  his  father's  residence  in  George- 
town to  play,  a  Mrs.  Halleck  some- 
times came  with  h:m,  she  and  Mrs- 
Lincoln  appearing  to  be  good  friends 

At  the  end  of  about  a  week  I  was 
given  three  dispatches.  One  was  to 
be  delivered  at  the  War  Department, 
the  second  to  the  Navy  Department, 
and  the  third  to  the  commandant  of 
the  Washington  Navy  Yard.  In  some 
way  I  received  the  impression  that 
these  dispatches  were  of  special  im- 
portance, especially  the  third  one.  Of 
course  any  message  from  the  President 
was  of  great  importance,  and  must  be 
delivered  at  no'  matter  what  risk  or 
clanger.  This  was  thoroughly  under- 
stood. Nevertheless  those  on  duty  at 
the  White  House,  among  them  my- 
self, had  gained  the  impression  that 
preparations  were  being  made  for  a 
very  important  naval  movement  off 
Roanoke,  and  when  handed  the  three 
dispatches  mentioned.  I  felt  sure  they 
had  to  do  with  this  forthcoming  attack 
by  sea.  Also  I  knew  that  its  success 
depended  upon  the  element  of  sur- 
prise. If  any  inkling  of  It  got  out  in 
advance,  the  whole  thing  might  be  a 
failure. 

I  carried  two  of  the  dispatches  to 
the  War  Department  and  the  Navy 
Department,  delivered  them  as  direct- 
ed; then  mounted  my  horse  and  started 
down  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  covering 
one  long  square  after  another  until  I 
turned  off  toward  the  Navy  Yard.  The 
better  part  of  the  city  soon  was  left 
behind,  and  I  was  riding  through  an 
area  occupied  for  the  most  part  by 
saloons  and  rickety  buildings,  with 
side  streets  in  which  were  worse 
places. 

Halted   By    Spy's   Offer. 

As  I  passed  one  of  these  side  streets 
I  saw  in>it  a  number  of  men  from  my 
own  company,  the  Bay  Horse  Troop, 
going    Into    and    around    the      houses. 


They  happened  to  be  doing  provost 
guard  that  day,  and  were  searching 
for  soldiers  who  were  deserters  or 
who  were  absent  without  leave.  It 
wasn't  particularly  attractive  work 
and  I  congratulated  myself  on  the  new 
job  'as  personal  orderly  to  the  Presi- 
dent as  I  trotted  along. 

A  few  minutes  later  my  attention 
was  attracted  by  a  young  man  stand- 
ing on  the  sidewalk  who  watched  me 
as  I  came  toward  him.  He  was  good- 
looking,  well  set  up,  well  dressed. 
When  I  was  nearly  abreast  of  him 
he  beckoned  to  me. 

Swerving  my  horse  over  toward  the 
corner  where  he  stood,  I  reined  down 
to  a  walk,  and  heard  him  say  In 
guarded  tones: 

"Dp  you  want  to  make  some 
money?" 

"Certainly,   I  always  want  money." 

"Well,"  the  stranger  went  on,  speak- 
ing more, rapidly,  "I  happen  to  know 
you  are  carrying  dispatches  to  the 
Navy  Yard."  (At  this  my  heart  gave 
a  little  jump.)  "I  am  interested  in 
them,"  he  continued.  "If  you  will 
come  into  the  back  room  of  this  sa- 
loon and  let  me  steam  open  the  en- 
velope and  read  the  dispatches  I'll 
give  you  a  hundred  dollars.  There 
won't  be  the  slightest  danger,  for  I 
can  seal  up  the  envelope  again  so  no- 
body can  tell  it  was  ever  opened. 
What   do  you  say?" 

The  thing  I  had  been  warned  about 
had  happened — and  within  little  more 
than  a  week  after  President  Lincoln 
had  taken  me  by  the  hand,  say- 
ing, with  his  grave  smile,  that 
he  thought  I  could  be  trusted. 
For  a  few  secoids  I  didn't  know 
what  to  do.  Remember  that  I  was 
barely  19;  scarcely  more  than  a 
boy,  who  had  lived  his  few  years  in 
a  tiny  community  under  shadow  of 
the  Adirondacks  and  knew  nothing 
whatever  of  the  world.  Plan  aftei 
plan  rushed  through  my  mind.  But 
of  one  thing  I  was  sure  from  the  in 
stant  this  stranger  commenced  speak 
ing.  He  must  not  get  Within  reach  of 
those  dispatches,  and  somehow  I  must 
get  the  drop  on  him  and  take  him 
prisoner.  So  while  sparring  for  time 
I  said: 

"One  hundred  dollars  Isn't  enough. 
It's  worth   two   hundred." 

"All  right,"  he  answered  promptly, 
pulling  out  a  wallet  and  taking  ou; 
four  fifty-dolar  bils. 

"Give  me  the  money  first,"  I  said, 
and  he  did  so.  I  put  it  away  in  a 
pocket,  and  then  made  believe  to  reach 
for  the  dispatches  which  were  tightly 
fixed  in  my  belt.  But  instead  of  draw- 
ing them  out  I  whipped  out  my  pistol, 
aimed  it  at  his  head,  and  said: 

"Hands   up!" 

And  up  they  went,  for  I  meant  busi- 
ness,  and   he  knew   I   meant  it. 

"About   face!"   I   commanded.    Then,  | 
keeping  him   covered,   I   marched   him  ! 
back   toward    the   side   street   where    I 
had   seen   the    men    of  the  Bay   Horse 
troop.     They  were  just  coming  out  of 
it  as. we  arrived  there,  in     charge     of 


Capt.  Gilbert  A.  Nicholette,  who  was 
in  command  of  the  provost  guard  that 
day. 

Before  leaving  this  incident  it 
should  be  said  that  nearly  two  years 
afterward  I  was  riding  out  of  the 
White  House  grounds  when  I  saw 
standing  by  the  gates  a  man  who 
seemed  familiar.  As  I  drew  nearer  I 
recognized  him,  not  as  a  ghost,  but  as 
the  well-dressed  fellow  who  had  tried 
to  bribe  me  when  on  my  way  to  the 
Navy  Yard  with  dispatches. 

"Hullo!"  he   said  evidently  enjoyin 


my  astonishment.  "Didn't  expect  to 
see  me  again,  did  you?" 

"Not  alive,"  I  rejoined.  "I  suppose 
that  you  had  been  shot,  or  hanged 
long  ago." 

"Well,"  he  said  with  a  laugh,  "if 
you're  interested,  I'll  tell  you  why  I 
wasn't  executed  as  a  spy.  My  name 
is  Baker.  I'm  a  son  of  Colonel  Baker, 
of  the  Secret  Service.  I  was  sent  out 
that  morning  a  couple  of  years  ago  to 
track  the  President's  new  orderly  and 
see  whether  he  could  be  trusted,  or 
g whether   he   was  dishonest   enough    to 


r 


accept  bribe  and  let  me  open  the  di» 
patches." 

Then,  of  course,  I  saw  the  whole' 
thing  in  a  flash  and  remembered  that 
shortly  afterward  the  President  be 
gan  to  trust  me  with  matters  outside 
the  regular  duty  of  dispatch  bearer. 
For  example,  almost  every  week,  in 
good  weather,  I  was  directed  to  ac- 
company Mrs.  Lincoln  and  some  of 
the  children  when  they  went  -to  ride 
in    the  saddle. 

(Copyrig-hi.  t 
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Orderly  of  '62  Describes 
Lincoln  as  1  Knew  Him 
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Few  now  living  knew  Abraham 
Lincoln  personally ;  fewer  still  saw 
him  day  and  night  in  the  trying 
years  of  the  Civil  war.  One  of  the 
smaller  number  is  William  K.  Tis- 
dale.  author  of  the  accompanying 
article,  "T-iincoln  as  I  Knew  Him." 
Mr.  Tisdale,  who  is  now  more  than 
80  years  old.  Is  an  attendant  of  the 
'    New  York  supreme  court. 

(Copyright,    1924,    in    U.     S!    and    Canada 

bv    North    American    Newspaper    Alliance. 

All  Rights  Reserved.) 


BY    WILLIAM    H.    TISDALE 

Persona)  orderly  to  President  Linn, m.  on 
special  duty  at  the  White  House.  Sep- 
tember;    1S62,     to    October,     XSSt. 

The  first  time  I  came  in  close  con- 
tact with  President  Lincoln  was  in 
the  late  summer  of  1862.  At  that  time 
I  was  in  D  Troop  Eleventh  New  York 
Cavalry,  on  duty  in  Washington.  Ours 
was  called  the  Bay  Horse  Troop. 
Troop  A,  known  as  the  Black  Horse 
Troop,  had  been  assigned  as  the 
president's  .  body-guard.  and  was 
quartered  In  the  White  House 
grounds. 

One  warm  morning  I  was  sent  for 
hy  General  Halleck's  adjutant.  Col- 
onel Kelton.  After  a  moment's  si- 
lence, Colonel  Keltoti   said: 

"Tisdale,  you  probably  have  heard 
that  some  prominent  dispatches  sent 
from  the  White  House  on  several  re- 
cent occasions  have  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  Confederate  spies.  It  lg  Im- 
portant for  the  president  to  have  at 
hand  a  personal  orderly  who  can  be 
trusted.  I  have  recommended  you  for 
this    responsible    duty." 

He  swung  himself  into  the  saddle, 
I  Aid  the  same,  and  w#  trotted  down 

toward  the  White  House.  There  w» 
dismounted  and  I  followed  hint 
through  the  corridors  and  to  the 
president's  office.  Colonel  Kelton 
walked  in,  while  I  stood  In  the  door- 
way. Across  the  room,  seated  at  his 
desk,  was  Abraham  Lincoln.  A  few 
words  of  greeting,  and  then  Colonel 
Kelton  presented  me  to  the  presi- 
dent, who  stretched  forth  his  hand 
without  rising  from  his  chair. 
Lincoln's   Greeting   Kindly. 

Although  in  the  actual  presence 
of  my  commander-in-chief  I  felt  no 
embarrassment.  There  was  some- 
thing so  kindly  and  considerate  la 
the  way  he  looked  at  me  as  he  quiet- 
ly said: 

"You  have  been  recommended  to 
me  as  my  orderly.  You  seem  to  be 
a  bright  young  man.  I  hope  you 
will  fill  the  bill."  After  a  moment 
he  added,  "You  can  report  with  Troop 
A,  back  of  the  building,  there.  You 
will  fond  a  place  for  your  horse  and 
will  draw  your  rations  with  Troop 
A" 

When  I  saw  that  Mr.  Lincoln  had 
no  more  to  say,  I  saluted  and  left 
the  White  House.  As  soon  as  I  had 
found  a  place  for  my  mount  I  went 
back  to  the  White  House  and  wait- 
ed for  whatever  might  turn  up.  When 
Sumpter  was  fired  on  I  was  sev- 
enteen, and  living  In  Canton,  New 
York.  I  immediately  enlisted  i» 
Scott's  Nine  Hundred,  as  it  *wa* 
called.  Before  long  we  went  to  Stat" 
en  Island  for  organization,  and  the% 
were  sent   to   Washington,   where  th# 


Black  Horse  Troop  was  detailed  as 
Lincoln's  bodyguard. 

Sent  to  Foreign   Legations. 

After  I  returned  to  the  White 
House  I  was  given  a  dispatch  to  car- 
ry to  the  war  department,  and  short- 
ly after  finishing  this  first  errand, 
was  sent  off  with  a  number  of  en- 
velopes addressed  to  the  British  min- 
ister, the  French,  German,  and  other 
legations,  these  being  invitations  to 
attend  a  state  affair  at  the  White 
j  House. 

There  was  not  much  for  me  to  do 
in  the  next  few  days  but  time  did 
not  hang  heavily — of  that  you  may 
be  sure.  We  were  at  the  height  of 
the  Civil  war.  Armies  were  in  des- 
perate struggle  for  mastery.  Coming 
in  and  'out  of  the  White  House  were 
generals,  and  senators,  naval  officers, 
bankers  who  were  financing  the  war, 
business  men  who  were  furnishing 
supplies,  and,  of  course,  a  constant 
stream  of  seekers  after  office  and 
other   favors. 

One  day  I  was  just  leaving  the 
president's  office  when  I  saw  a  wom- 
an out  in  the  corridor  who  was  beg- 
ging the  officer  on  duty  to  let  her 
see   the  president. 

"Oh,  I  must  se  hlml"  she  cried, 
while  tears  gushed  down  her  cheeks, 
"My  boy — my   boy — " 

"Yes,  I  know,"  said  the  officer,  not 
without  sympathy,  "but  the  president 
is    too    busy    to    see    anybody." 

At  that  she  swayed  and  I  thought 
she  was  going  to  faint;  but  she  got 
a  grip  on  herself  in  a  moment.  And 
before  that  moment  had  passed  I 
went  back  to  the  president  and  told 
him  that  just  outside  his  door  was 
a  middle-aged  woman,  evidently  in 
great  trouble,  who  wanted  to  see  him. 

"Let  her  come  in,"  he  said. 
Asleep  on  Picket  Duty. 

Her  son  was  in  an  Infantry  regi- 
ment. He  had  been  caught  asleep  at 
night  while  on  picket  duty.  For  this 
he  had  been  court  martialed,  found 
guilty,  and  sentenced  to  be  shot. 

"My  boy  has  always  been  a  good 
boy,  Mr.  President."  the  woman  man- 
agedj.0  say  in  her  sobbing  voice.  "He 

has  always  done  his  duty,  but  that 
time  his  regiment  was  short,  owing  to 
sickness,  and  my  boy  had  been  on 
duty  for  three  days  and  nights.  He 
wag  so  exhausted  he  simply  could 
not  keep  awake." 

"Thank  you  for  coming  here  to 
tell  me,"  was  Mr.  Lincoln's  quiet 
rejoinder.    "I    will    look    into    this." 

Immediately  he  took  up  his  pen, 
wrote  a  brief  note,  handed  it  to  me 
and  told  me  to  lake  it  at  once  across 
the  chain  bridge  to  the  fort  where 
the  lad  was  incarcerated  and  waiting 
to  be  shot  the  next  day.  I  delivered 
the  note  to  the  commandant  of  the 
fort  who  read  the  message,  sprang  on 
his  horse,  and  started  for  the  White 
House,  while  I  followed  a  few  yards 
in  the  rear. 

Instead  of  being  shot  the  unfor- 
tunate young  soldier  was  taken,  the 
next  day  to  see  the  president.  He  told 
exactly  the  same  story  his  mother 
had  told.  The  president  wrote  an- 
other note  to  the  commandant  of  the 
fort,  flaying  the  accused  soldier  was 
to    be    ordered    back    to    active    duty. 


Friend   of   Lincoln    Children. 

During  those  first  few  days  as  the 
president's  personal  orderly  there 
seemed  to  be  little  to  do.  At  the  end 
of  about  a  week  I  was  given  three 
dispatches^  One  was  to  be  deliv- 
ered to  the  war  department,  the  sec- 
ond to  the  navy  department,  and  the 
third  to  the  commandant  of  the 
Washington  navy  yard.    In  some  way 


I  received  the  impression  that  these 
dispatches  were  of  special  importance, 
especially  the  third  one.  Those  on 
duty  at  the  White  House,  among 
them  myself,  had  gained  the  impres- 
sion that  preparations  were  being 
made  for  a  very  important  naval 
movement  off  Roanoke,  and  when 
handed  the  three  dispatches  I  felt 
sure  they  bad  to  do  with  this  forth- 
coming attack  by  sea. 

I  carried  two  of  the  dispatches  to 
tho  war  department  and  the  navy 
department,  then  mounted  my  horse 
and  started  toward  the  navy  yard. 
The  better  part  of  the  city  soon  was 
left  behind,  and  I  was  riding  through 
an  area  occupied  for  the  most  part 
by  saloong   and  rickety  buildings. 

Halted  by  Spy'»  Offer. 

A  few  moments  later  my  attentlo* 
was  attracted  by  a  young  man  stand- 
ing on  the  sidewalk  who  watched  me 
as  I  came  toward  him.  He  was  good 
looking,  and  well  set-up,  well  dressed. 
When  I  was  nearly  abreast  of  him  he 
beckoned  to  me, 

Swerving  my  horse  over  toward  the 
corner  where  he  stood,  I  reined  down 
to  a  walk,  and  heard  him  say  in 
guarded   tones; 

"Do  you  -want  to  mak»  some 
money?" 

"Certainly,  I  always  want  money." 

•'Well,*'  the  stranger  went  oh, 
speaking  more  rapidly,  "I  happen  to 
know  you  are  carrying  dispatches  to 
the  nav'r  yard.'"     (At  ih\r   my  heart 


!  gave  a  little  jump.)  "I  am  interested 
in  them,"  he  continued.  "If  you  will 
come  into  the  back  room  of  this 
saloon,  and  let  me  steam  open  the 
envelope  and  read  the  dispatches  I'll 
give  you  a  hundred  dollars.  There 
won't  be  the  slightest  danger,  for  I 
can  seal  up  the  envelope  again  so 
nobody  can  tell  it  was  ever  opened. 
What  do  you   say?" 

The  thing  I  had  been  warned  about 
had  happened — and  within  little  more 
than  a  week  after  President  Lincoln 
had  taken  me  by  the  hand,  saying, 
with  his  grave  smile,  that  he  thought 
I   could   be  trusted. 

"One  hundred  dollars  isn't  enough. 
It's  worth  two  hundred,"  I  said. 

"All  right,"  he  answered  promptly, 
pulling  out  a  wallet  and  taking  out 
four  fifty-dollar   bills. 

"Give  me  the  money  first,"  I  said, 
and  he  did  so.  I  put  it  away  in  a 
pocket,  and  then  made  believe  to 
reach  for  the  dispatches  which  were 
tightly  fixed  in  my  belt.  But  instead 
of  drawing  them  out,  I  whipped  out 
my  pistol,  aimed  it  at  his  head,  and 
said: 

"Hands   up!" 

And  up  they  went,  for  I  meant  bus- 
iness, and  he  knew  I  meant  it. 

"About  face!"  I  commanded.  Then, 
keeping  him  covered,  I  marched  him 
back  toward  the  side  street  where  I 
had  seen  some  men  of  the  Bay  Horse 
Troop.  They  were  just  coming  out  of 
it  as  we  arrived  there,  in  charge  of 
Captain  Gilbert  A,  Nicholette,  who 
was  In  command  of  the  provost  guard 
that  day. 


I  turned  my  prisoner  over  to  him, 
stating  that  he  was  a  spy,  and  Cap- 
tain Nicholette — an  Englishman,  by 
the  way — ordered  him  locked  up  in 
the    central    guard    house. 

Then  I  wheeled  my  horse,  and  kept 
on  to  the  Navy  Yard,  where  the  dis- 
patches   were    safely    delivered. 

After  doing  so  I  rode  to  the  central 
guard  house,  where  I  told  the  com- 
manding officer  what  had  happened, 
and  gave  him  the  two  hundred  dol- 
lars. 

I  never  mentioned  the  adventure  to 
Mr.  Lincoln,  inasmuch  as  it  had  ter- 
minated satisfactorily,  and  I  took  it 
as  one  of  the  things  which  were  like- 
ly to  happen  now  and  then.  In  fact, 
it  quickly  passed  out  of  my  mind,  for 
almost  immediately  a  great  deal  of 
work  was  given  me,  and  then  a  few 
days  later  the  president  issued  an 
order  that  I  should  have  free  access 
to  him  in  his  private  office  when- 
ever I  thought  this   necessary. 

Before  leaving  this  incident  It 
should  be  said  that  nearly  two  years 
afterward  I  was  riding  out  of  the 
White  House  grounds  when  I  saw 
standing  by  the  gates  a  man  who 
seemed  familiar.  As  I  drew  nearer 
I  recognized  him,  not  as  a  ghost, 
but  as  the  well-dressed  fellow  who 
had  tried  to  bribe  me  when  on  my 
way  to  the  navy  yard  with  dispatch- 
es. 

A  Sequel  After  Two  Year*. 

"Hullo!"  he  said  evidently  enjoying 
my  astonishment.  "Didn't  expect  to 
see   me   again,   did   you?" 

"Not  alive,"  I  rejoined.  "I  supposed 
you  had  been  shot,  or  hanged,  long 
ago." 

"Well,"  he  said  with  a  laugh,  "if 
you're  interested,  I'll  tell  you  why  I 
wasn't  executed  as  a  spy.  My  name 
is  Eaker.  I'm  a  son  of  Colonel  Bak- 
er of  the  Secret  Service.  I  was  sent 
out  that  morning  a  couple  of  years 
ago  to  track  the  president's  new  or- 
derly and  see  whether  he  could  be 
trusted  or  not" 

Then  of  course  I  saw  the  whole 
thing  in  a  flash  jmd  rememho™^  f^t 


shortly  afterward  the  president  be- 
gan to  trust  me  with  matters  out- 
side the  regular  duty  of  dispatch 
bearer. 

Not  very  long  after  I  had  taken  up 
the  special  duty  at  the  White  House 
a  great  engagement  occurred — the 
battle  of  Antietam  .  The  national 
army  had  been  consolidated  at  Wash- 
ington with  Pope's  command,  and  the 
whole,  under  McClellan,  moved  out 
to   meet   and   grapple   with   Lee   and 

his  Confederate  hosts,  numbering  65,- 
000. 


Ur 


Fate 


Battle 


The  afternoon  of  September  16  Mc- 
Clellan threw  forward  Hooker's  corps 
and  the  battle  was  on.  The  army  of 
the  Potomac  had  been  defeated  in 
seven  days  of  fighting  on  the  line  of 
the  Chickahomlny,  the  Confederates 
had  prepared  for  an  invasion  of 
Maryland,  worsted  Pope'3  army  at 
Cedar  Mountain,  in  the  second  battle 
of  Bull  Bun,  and  at  Chantilly,  crossed 


the  Potomac  near  Leesburg,  and  con- 
centrated their  forces  at  Frederick. 
It  was  a  most  anxious  time.  Upon 
the  new  battle,  just  beginning  at  An- 
tietam, might  depend  the  future  of 
the  nation. 

Throughout  the  late  afternoon  and 
early  night  dispatches  had  been  pour- 
ing into  the  war  department,  whence 
they  were  Instantly  taken  to  the 
president  where  he  sat  at  his  desk, 
fully  aware  of  the  extreme  gravity 
of  the  situation,  yet  calm,  unhur- 
ried, painstaking  in  his  examinations", 
of  one  after  another  as  they  ■weni 
brought  In. 

It  was  a  busy  evening  for  all  of  us 
stationed  at  the  White  House,  and 
so  I  was  not  sorry  when  I  was  dis- 
missed with  Instructions  to  get  some 
rest  as  soon  as  possible.  I  went  out  i 
to  the  barracks,  dropped  into  my  bed^  I 
and    immediately    fell    sound    asleepj 

The  next  thing  I  knew  was  being 
awakened  by  a  negro  messenger  from 
the  White  House,  who  shook  me  by 
the  shoulder,   saying  respectfully: 

"The  president  says  foh  yuh  to 
saddle  his  hawse  and  youah  own, 
and  repoht  aot  once  by  the  big  front 
doah." 

Before  the  darky  ceased  speaking 
I  sprang  out  of  bed,  clapped  on  my 
cap  and  was  on  my  way  to  the  sta- 
bles. At  the  main  entrance  of  the 
White  House  I  saw  Mr.  Lincoln  come 
down   the   broad   steps. 

Lincoln   Wore   Slouch   Hat. 

It  was  a  warm  Septemc;r  night  and 
he  had  on  the  army  slouch  hat  he 
often  wore,  although  he  has  so  fre- 
quently been  pictured  in  a  tall  hat 
of  the  old-fashioned  stove  pipe,  kind 
that  nowadays  a  gc :  3  many  people 
think  he  invariably  -ore  such  head- 
gear. Strangely  enough,  also,  peo- 
ple seem  to  think  he  was  awkward, 
ungainly,  even  clumsy.  But  he  was 
not.  And  tonight  he  swung  up  into 
the  saddle  with  the  ease  and  uncon- 
scious grace  of  a  cavalryman.  I 
sprang  upon  my  own  mount  and  fol- 
lowed him  down  the  curving  drive- 
way out  of  the  White  House  grounds. 

It  was  in  mid-September,  very 
warm  weather  and  shortly  before 
midnight.  For  a  few  moments  I  rode 
on  behind  Mr.  Lincoln.  He  was  per- 
fectly calm  after  spending  hours 
studying  that  Stream  of  dispatches 
telling  of  the  battle  of  Antietam.  Yet 
so  critical  was  the  situation  that  he 
felt  it  necessary,  late  as  it  was,  to 
hasten  for  a  consultation  with  Hal- 
leck,  general  in  command  of  all  the 
armies   of   the   United   States. 

Halleck  was  living  In  High  street, 
Georgetown,  and  used  bis  residence 
as  military  headquarters.  Ordinarily 
the  president  would  have  sent  for  him 
to  come  to  the  White  House;  but 
this  would  have  meant  dispatching 
a  summons  by  messenger  and  time 
w '  uld    be    lost. 

Mr.  Lincoln  soon  partly  turned  in 
his  saddle  and  told  me  10  come  up 
and    ride   beside    him. 

President  Talks  Like  Father. 

We  rode  on  in  the  soft  night  air, 
past  darkened  houses,  past  occasion- 
al   street    lights    burning    feebly. 

To    my    surprise    President    Lincoln 
commenced  to  talk   soon  after  I  had 
I  come   abreast   of   him. 
'      "How  old  are  you?"  he  Inquired. 

"Nineteen   last   March,   sir." 

"Is  your  mother  living?"  he  contln- 
!  ued. 

"Yes,  sir." 
I      "Do  you  send  money  to  her  regu- 
larly?" 
j      "Yes,  sir." 

!  He  went  on  In  this  strain  for  sev- 
i  eral  minutes,  telling  me  about  what  it 
means  for  a  mother  to  have  a  good 
son,  and  the  tragedy  a  mother  lives 
who  has  a  son  that  it  not  trust- 
worthy and  loving.  Sixty  years  and 
more  have  passed  since  that  midnight 


ride  with  President  Lincoln.  Yet  when 


I  recall  It  today  I  am  as  astonished 
as  I  was  then  to  find  this  great  man, 

!  even  under  all  his  strain  and  anxiety, 
could  turn  his  thoughts  to  a  nine- 
teen-year-old cavalryman  and  talk  to 
the   lad   like   a   kind,   wise   father. 

'     When  he  had  finished  his  kindly  In- 


quiries and  comment  Mr.  Lincoln 
again  lapsed  into  silence,  and  so  we 
rode  on,  striking  into  High  street  to 
Halleck's  house.  In  the  front  hall  of 
the  house,  I  remained  while  Mr.  Lin- 
coln and  Halleck  were  shut  up  to- 
gether   in   the   parlor. 

It  was  nearly  an  hour  later  when 
the  president  came  out  and  walked 
out  of  the  house,  mounted  his  horse, 
and  we  rode  back  to  the  executive 
mansion. 

This  experience  was  repeated  a 
good  many  times  later  when  dis- 
patches poured  in  tolling  of  the  bat- 
tle   of    the    Wilderness. 

When  Lincoln's  Head  Wat  Bowed. 

Every  morning  I  went  on  duty  at 
the  White  House,  arriving  outside  the 
president's  office  at  about  eight 
o'clock,  and  never  missed  seeing  him 
a  single  day  while  serving  as  his  or- 
derly, from  September,  1862,  until 
October,  1864,  when  my  regiment  was 
ordered    out   of   the    department. 

As  I  look  back  upon  those  two 
years  of  constant  attendance  on  Pres- 
ident Lincoln,  I  do  not  seem  to  see 
him  wearied  as  he  has  so  often  been 
described  in  print.  And  certainly  he 
did  not  so  appear  to  me  at  the  time. 

An  instance  of  Lincoln's  true  great- 
ness of  spirit,  of  his  breadth  of  sym- 
pathy toward  a  foe,  was  given  about 
a  year  after  I  became  his  orderly. 
It  is  as  vivid  now  as  at  the  time  it 
occurred.  I  was  out  in  the  grounds 
just  back  of  the  White  House  play- 
ing with  the  children,  when  the  pres- 
ident appeared  and  sat  down  on  a 
wooden  garden-seat  to  watch  them. 
His  face  wore  a  kindly  smile  and  his 
eyes  were  light  with  interest — until 
we  heard  the  music  of  a  band  march- 
ing along  Pennsylvania  avenue.  As 
it  was  passing  the  White  House  the 
band  burst  into  an  air  then  being 
sung  all  over  the  North:  "We'll 
Hang  Jeff  Davis  to  a  Sour  Apple 
Tree!" 

Hardly  had  the  first  bars  blared 
forth  into  the  air  when  I  saw  the 
president's  head  sink  forward,  bury- 
ing Jtiis  face  in  his  hands.  I  sprang 
to  where  he  sat,  fearing  he  had  been 
suddenly  taken  ill;  and  when  I  saw  I 
he  was  surcharged  with  utter  grief. 
It  was  tragic,  terrible  to  my  boyish 
heart,  to  see  the  president  of  the 
chief  of  the  army  and  navy,  so  strick- 
en. No  shudder  passed  over  h^s 
great  frame,  no  tears  welled  out  of 
his  eyes.  He  simply  sat  there  for 
a  few  moments,  rigid,  silent.  Then 
he  straightened  up,  his  hands  fell  to 
his  knees,  and  he  looked  off  toward 
the  beautiful  trees,  and  the  soft 
green  turf,  and  the  river  in  the  dis- 
tance. But  his  voice  trembled  with 
feeling   as   he   said: 

"It's  wrong  to  play  such  things. 
We  must  win  this  war,  but  we  want 
to  be  their  friends,  and  we  want  the 
South  to   be   our  friend." 


Tisdale,   Wm.   H. 


Lincoln's  Old  Orderly 
Recalls  Hi?  Gentleness 
As  His  Birthday  Nears 
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Tells1   How     Martyred    Presi- 
dent's  Heart  Went  Out 
to  Human'  Suffering. 


The  writer  of  the  following  article 
is  an  attendant  of ,  the  New  York 
Supreme  Court,  in  which  capacity 
he  has  served  for  many  years.  On 
his  eightieth  "birthday,  May  S6  last, 
Supreme  Court  Justices  then  sitting 
in  New  York  assembled  and  cele- 
brated the  event. 

Alter  serving  in  the  Union  Army 
four  years  and  a. month,  Mr.  Tisdale 
was  mustered  out,  but  in  1866  en- 
listed in  the  Regular  Army  and  dur- 
ing five  years  of  service  took  part. 


under  Gen.  Custer,  in  twenty-one  en- 
gagements ivith  Indians.  Apropos  01 
Lincoln's  birthday  next  Tuesday,  Mr  j 
Tisdale  writes  of  the  two  years  when 
be  served  as  the  President's  despatch 
bearer. 

By  WILLIAM  H.  TISDALE, 

Personal  orderly  to  President  Lincoln, 

on  special  duty  at  the  White  House, 

September,    1862,   to   October,    1864. 

The  first  time  I  came  in  close  per- 
sonal contact  with  President  Lincoln 
was  in  the  late  summer  of  1862.  At 
that  time  I  was  in  D  Troop,  11th  New 
Fork  Cavalry,  on  duty  In  the  city  of 
Washington.  Ours  was  called  the 
Bay  Horse  Troop.  Troop  A,  known 
as  the  Black  Horse  Troop,  nad  been 
assigned  as  the  President's  body- 
guard, and  was  quartered  in  the 
White  House  grounds,  some  little  dis- 
tance to  the  rear  of  what  then  was 
known  as  the  Executive  Mansion. 

One  warm  morning  I  was  sent  for 
by  Gen.  Halleck's  adjutant,  Col.  Kel- 
ton,  who  said: 

"Tisdale,  you  probably  have  heard 
that  some  important  despatches  sent 
from  the  White  House  on  several  re- 
cent occasions  have  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  Confederate  spies.  It  is  im- 
portant for  the  President  to  have  at 
hand  a  personal  orderly  who  can  be 
trusted. 

"I  have  recommended  you  for  this 
duty." 

We  rode  to  the  White  House.  Ar- 
riving at  the  President's  office  Col. 
Kelton  walked  in,  while  I  stood  in 
the  doorway.  Across  the  room,  seated 
at  his  desk,  was  Abraham  Lincoln. 
A  few  words  of  greeting,  and  then 
Col.  Kelton  presented  me  to  the  Pres- 
ident, who  stretched  forth  his  hand. 
Lincoln's  Greeting  Kindly. 

Although  in  the  actual  presence  of 
my  Commander  in  Chief  I  felt  no 
embarrassment  There  was  something 
kindly  and  considerate  in  the  way  he 
looked  at  me  as  he  quietly  said: 

"You  have  been  recommended  to 
me  as  my  orderly.    You  seem  .to  be 


WILLIAM   H. TISDALE.. 


a  bright  young  man.  I  hope  you  will 
fill  the  bill."  After  a  moment  he 
added,  "You  can  report  with  Troop 
A,  back  of  the'  building  there.  You 
will  find  a  place  for  your  horse  and 
will  draw  your  rations  with  Troop  A." 

It  seemed  very  strange  that  out  of 
all  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men 
in  the  Union  Army  I  should  have  been 
selected  for  duty  which  was  filled  with 
ga-ave  responsibility.  A  single  blun- 
der in  carrying  despatches,  the  loss  of 
a  single  one  through  accident  or 
scheming  of  the  enemy's  spies,  might 
bring  terrible  disaster — but  the  pos- 
sible danger  did  not  dismay  me.  I 
wondered,  though,  what  would  be 
thought  of.  my  new  job  by  the  old 
folks  who  lived  around  Ausable  Forks, 
N.  Y.,  in  the  foothills  of  the  Adiron- 
dacks,  where  I  had  been  born  in  1843. 

There  I  lived  until  ten  years  old, 
when  we  moved  to  Canton,  St.  Law- 
rence County,  N.  Y.  Four  years  later 
I  quit  school  and  went  to  work,  driv- 
ing teams  principally,  until  Sumter 
was  fired  on.  I  was  seventeen  then 
and  immediately  enlisted  in  43cott's 
Nine  Hundred  as  it  was  called.  Before 
long  we  went  to  Staten  Island  for  or- 
ganization, and  then  were  sent  to 
Washington,  where,  as  already  men- 
tioned, the  Black  Horse  Troop  was  de- 
tailed as  Lincoln's  bodyguard  and  the 
other  troops  were  distributed  among 
various  units  on  duty  in  and  around 
the  city. 

.4  Mother's  Plea. 

Soon  I  was  given  a  despatch  to 
carry  to  the  War  Department,  and ' 
shortly  after  finishing  this  first  errand  1 
I  was  sent  off  with  a  number  of  en- 
velopes addressed  to  the  British  Min- 
ister, the  French,  German,  and  other 
Legations,  these  being  invitations  to 
attend  a  state  affair  at  the  White 
House. 

A  few  days  later  I  was  just  leaving 
the  President's  office  when  I  saw  a 
woman  out  in  the  corridor  who  was 
begging  the  officer  on  duty  to  let  her 
see  the  President. 

"Oh,  I  must  see  him!"  she  cried, 
while  tears  gushed  down  her  cheeks. 
"My  boy — my   boy" 

"Yes,  I  know,"  said  the  officer,  not 
•without  sympathy,  "but  the  President 
is  to*  tousy  to  see  anybody." 

A*  that  she  swayed  and  I  thought 
she  was  going  to  faint;  but  she  got 
a  grip  on  herself  In  a  moment.  And 
before  that  moment  had  passed  I 
went  back  to  the  President  and  told 
him  that  just  outside  his  door  was  a 
middle-aged  woman,  evidently  in 
great  trouble,  who  wanted  to  see  him. 

"Let  her  come  In,"    he   said. 

Her  son  was  in  an  infantry  regi- 
ment. He  had  been  caught  asleep  at 
night  while  on  picket  duty.  For  this 
he  had  been  court-martialed,  found 
guilty,  and  sentenced  to  be  shot. 

"My  boy  has  always  been  a  good 
boy,  Mr.  President,"  the  woman 
sobbed.  "He  has  always  done  his 
duty,  but  that  time  his  regiment  was 
short,  very  short,  owing  to  sickness, 
and  my  boy  had  been  on  duty  for 
three  days  and  nights  in  succession. 
He  \/as  utterly  exhausted — so  ex- 
hausted he  simply  could  not  keep 
awake." 


"Thank  you  for  coming  here  to  tell 
me,"  was  Mr.  Lincoln's  quiet  rejoind- 
er.   "I  will  look  into  this." 

Immediately  he  took  up  his  pen, 
wrote  a  brief  note,  handed  it  to  me 
and  told  me  to  take  it  at  once  across 
the  chain  bridge  to  the  fort  where 
the  lad  was  incarcerated  and  waiting 
to  be  shot  the  next  day.  I  delivered 
the  note  to  the  commandant  of  the 
fort  who  read  he  message,  sprang  on 
his  horse  and  started  for  the  White 
House,  while  I  followed  a  few  yards 
in  the  rear. 

Instead  of  being  shot  to  death  the 
young  soldier  was  taken,  the  next  day, 
to  see  the  President.  He  told  ex- 
actly the  same  story  his  mother  had 
told.  She  was  there  in  the  White 
House  at  this  time,  also — a  woman 
of  forty-five  to  fifty,  well  dressed, 
and  apparently  intelligent;  of  good 
American  stock,   I  thought. 

While  her  boy  was  telling  his  story 
the  President  listened  attentively. 
Then  he  wrote  another  note  to  the 
commandant  of  the  fort  saying  the 
accused  soldier  was  to  he  ordered 
back  on  active  duty.  Later  he  made 
a  first  class   soldier. 

I  spent  a  good  deal  of  the  time  in 
the  White  House  grounds,  simply 
waiting  to  be  called.  In  this  way  I 
became  acquainted  with  Ted  Lincoln 
and  the  other  children,  and  with  the 
little  son  of  Gen.  Halleck,  who  would 
come  over  from  his  father's  residence 
in  Georgetown  to  play.  Mrs%  Halleck 
sometimes  came  with  him,  she  and 
Mrs.  Lincoln  appearing  to  be  good 
friends. 

Test  of  H's  loyalty.   ( 

At  the  end  of  about  a  week  I  was 
given  thi'ee  despatches.  One  was  to 
be  delivered  at  the  War  Department, 
the  second  to  the  Navy  Department  (-_ 
and  the  third  to  the  commandant  of 
the  Washington  Navy  Yard.  In  some 
way  I  had  gained  the  impression  that 
preparations  were  being  made  for  a 
very  important  naval  movement  off 
Roanoke,  and  when  handed  the  three 
despatches  mentioned  I' felt  sure  they 
had  to  do  with  this  forthcoming  at- 
tack by  sea. 

I  carried  two  of  the  despatches  to 
the  War  Department  and  the  Navy 
Department, '  delivering  them  as  di- 
rected; then  mounted  my  horse  and 
started  down  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
until  I  turned  off  toward  the  Navy 
Yard.  The  better  part  of  this  city 
coon  was  left  behind,  and  I  was  rid- 
ing through  an  area  occupied  for  the 
most  part  by  saloons  and  rickety 
buildings,  with  side  streets  in  which 
were  worse  places. 

My  attention  was  attracted  by  a 
young  man  standing  on  the  sidewalk 
who    watched   me   as   I   came   toward 


"Certainly;  I  always  want,money." 
"Well,"  the  stranger  went  on,  'I 
happen  to  know  you  are  carrying  de- 
spatches to  the  Navy  Yard."  At  this 
my  heart  gave  a  jump.  '•  I  am  in- 
terested in  them,"  he  continued.  "If 
you  will  come  into  the  back  room  of 
this  saloon,  and  let  me  steam  open' 
the  envelope  and  read  the  despatches 
I'll  give  you  a  $100.  There  won't  be 
the  slightest  danger,  for  I  can  seal  up 
the  envelope  again  so  nobody  can  tell 
it  was  ever  opened.  What  do  you 
say?" 

Sparring  for  time  I  said,  "$100  isn't 
enough.     It's  worth  $200." 

Turns  Tables  on  Spy. 

"All  right,"  he  answered  promptly, 
pulling  out  a  wallet  and  taking  out 
four  fifty-dollar  bills. 

"Give  me  the  money  first,"  I  said, 
and  he  did  so.  I  put  it  away  in  a 
pocket,  and  then  made  believe  to 
reach  for  the  despatches  which  were 
tightly  fixed  in  my  belt.  But  Instead 
of  drawing  them  out  I  whipped  out 
my  pistol,  aimed  It  as  his  head  and 
said;  "Hands  up!" 

And  up  they  went. 

"About  face!"  I  commanded.  Then, 
keeping  him  covered,  I  marched  him> 
back  toward  the  side  street  where  I 
had  seen  men  of  the  Bay  Horse  troop. 
They  were  just  coming  out  of  it  as 
we  arrived  there,  in  charge  of  Captain 
Gilbert  A.  Nicholette. 

I  turned  my   prisoner  over  to   him 
stating     that     he     was.    a    spy,     and 
Captain    Nicholette — an    Englishman, 
by  the  way — ordered  him  locked  up  in 
the  central   guard  house. 

Then  I  wheeled  my  horse,  and  kept 
on  to  the  Navy  Yard,  where  the  de- 
spatches were  safely  delivered. 

After  doing  so  I  rode  to  the  central 


him.     He  was  good  looking,  well  set- 
up, well  dressed.     When  I -was  nearly 
abreast  of  him  he  beckoned  to  me. 
j      Swerving  my  horse  over  toward  the 
I  corner  where  he  stood,  I  reined  down 
t  to    a    walk,    and    heard    him    say    in 
guarded  tones: 

"Do     you     want     to     make     some 
money?" 


guard  house,  where  I  told  the  com- 
manding officer  what  had  happened, 
and  gave  him  the  $200.  He  carefully 
noted  down  the  circumstances,  where- 
upon I  saluted  and  rode  Iback  to  the 
White  House. 

I  never  mentioned  the  adventure  to 
Mr.  Lincoln,  but  almost  Immediately 
a  great  deal  of  work  was  given  me, 
and  then  a  few  days  later  the  Presi- 
dent issued  an  order  that  I  should 
have  free  access  to  him  in  his  private 
office  whenever  I  thought  thi*  neces- 
sary. 

In  the  Secret  Service. 

Nearly  two  years  afterward  I  was 
riding  out  of  the  White  House 
grounds  when  I  saw  by  the  gates  a 
man  whom  I  recognized  as  the  fellow 
who  tried  to  bribe  me. 

"Hullo!"  he  said,  evidently  enjoy- 
ing my  astonishment.  "Didn't  ex- 
pect to  see  me  again,  did  you?" 

"Not  alive,"  I  rejoined.  "I  sup- 
posed that  you  had  been  shot  or 
hanged   long  ago." 


r 


"Well,"  he  said  with  a  laugh,  "I'll 
tell  you  why  I  wasn't  executed  as  a 
spy.  My  name  is  Baker.  I'm  a  son 
of  Col.  Baker  of  the  Secret  Service.  I 
was  sent  out  that  morning  to  track 
the  President's  new  orderly  and  see 
whether  he  could  be  trusted." 

Shortly  after  my  adventure  with 
the  Secret  Service  man,  the  President 
began  to  trust  me  with  matters  out- 
side the  regular  duty  of  despatch 
bearer.  Almost  every  week,  in  good 
weather,  I  was  directed  to  accompany 
Mrs.  Lincoln  and  some  of  the  children 
when  they  went  to  ride  in  the  saddle. 
Frequently  Mrs.  Halleck  went  along 
and  her  boy  Harry.  Mrs.  Lincoln 
rode  well  and  Mrs.  Halleck  was  a 
supberb  -horsewoman. 

Not  very  long  after  I  had  taken  up 
the  special  duty  at  the  White  House 
a  great  engagement  occurred — the 
Battle  of  Antietam.  The  National 
Army  had  been  consolidated  at  Wash- 
ington with  Pope's  command,  and  the 
whole,  under  MoClellan,  moved  out  to 
errapple  with  Lee. 

Late  in   the  afternoon   of  Sept.   16 


McClellan  threw  forward  Hooker's 
corps  and  the  battle  was  on.  It  was 
a  most  anxious  time.  Upon  the 
oattle  of  Antietam  might  depend  the 
future  of  the  Nation. 

It  was  a  busy  day  and  evening  foj 
all  of  us  stationed  at  the  White 
House,  and  I'  was  sorry  when  I  was 
dismissed  with  instructions  to  get 
some  rest  as  soon  as  possible,  because 
I  might  be  needed  later  on.  I  was 
sound  asleep  when  a  colored  mes- 
senger shook  me  by  the  shoulder, 
saying  I  was  wanted  at  the  White 
House, 

At  the  main  entrance  of  the  White 
House  I  saw  Mr.  Lincoln  come  down 
the  steps.  It  was  a  warm  September 
night  and  he  had  on  the  army  slouch 
hat  he  often  wore.  He  swung  up  into 
his  saddle  and  I  followed  him  down 
the  curving  driveway  and  to  the  left 
in  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

For  a  few  moments  I  rode  on  behind 
Mr.  Lincoln,  as  was  proper;  gazing  at 
his  tall  form  sitting  so  easily,  so  erect, 
and  wondering  whether  any  human 
being— even  such  a  marvel  of  strength 
as  he — could  continue  indefinitely  to 
carry  the  terrible  weight  that  was  laid 
upon  his  shoulders.  Here  he  was  per- 
fectly calm  after  spending  hours 
studying  that  stream  of  despatches 
teillng  of  the  battle  of  Antietam.  Yet 
so  critical  was  the  situation  that  he 
felt  it  necessary,  late  as  It  was,  to 
hasten  for  a  consultation  with  Hal- 
leck, General  in  command  of  all  the 
armies  of  the  United  States. 
The  Kindly  Lincoln. 

Halleck  was  living  in  High  Street, 
Georgetown,  and  used  his  residence  as 
military  headquarters.  Ordinarily  the 
President  would  have  sent  for  him  to 
come  to  the  White  House;  but  this 
would  have  meant  despatching  a  sum- 
mons by  messenger  and  time  would 
be  lost.  It  was  quicker  to  mount  a 
horse  and  ride  direct  to  Halleck.  The 
emergency  must  be  very  grave  in- 
deed, I  thought,  to  cause  this  unusual 
procedure;  and  I  was  wondering  what 
it  really  meant  for  the  country  when 
Mr.  Lincoln  partly  turned  in  his  sad- 


dle and  told  me  to  come  up  and  ride 
beside  him. 

We  rode  on  in  the  soft  night  air, 
past  darkened  houses,  past  occasional 
street  lights  burning  feebly,  with  the 
stars  far,  far  anead. 

To  my  surprise  President  Lincoln 
commenced  to  talk  soon  after  I  had 
come  abreast  of  him. 

"How  old  are  you?"  he  inquired. 

"Nineteen  last  March,    Sir."         ' 

"Is  your  mother  living?"  he  contin- 
ued. 

'••Yes  sir." 

"Do  you  send  money  to  her  regu- 
larly?" 

"Yes  sir." 

He  went  on  In  this  strain  for  sev- 
eral minutes,  telling  me  what  it 
means  for  a  mother  to  have  a  good 
son,  and  the  tragedy  a  mother  lives 
who  has  a  son  that  is  not  trustworthy 
and  loving.  Sixty  years  and  more 
have  passed  since  that  midnight  ride 
with  President  Lincoln.  Yet  when  I 
recall  it  to-day  I  am  as  astonished 
as  I  was  then  to  find  that  this  great 
man,  even  under  all  his  strain  and 
anxiety,  could  turn  his  thoughts  to 
a  nineteen-year-old  cavalryman  and 
talk  to  the  lad  like  a  kind,  wise  fa- 
ther. 

When  he  had  finished  his  kindly  in- 
quiries and  comment  Mr.  Lincoln 
again  lapsed  into  silence,  and  so  we 
rode  on,  striking  into  High  Street  to 
Halleck's  house.  I  dismounted  and 
held  the  President's  horse  but  a  mo- 
ment later  one  of  Halleck's  body 
guard  called  an  orderly  to  hold  both 
the  horses  and  invited  me  into  the 
front  hall  of  the  house,  where  I  re- 
mained while  Mr.  Lincoln  and  Hal- 
leck were  shut  up  together  in  the  par- 
lor close  by. 

It  was  nearly  an  hour  later  when 
the  President  came  out  and  walked 
out  of  the  house,  mounted  his  horse 
and  rode  back  to  the  Executive  Man- 
sion, while  I  followed. 

This  experience  was  repeated  a 
good  deal  later  when  despatches 
poured  in  telling  of  the  Battle  of  the 
Wilderness;    then   again   I    rode   with 
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(justice.  I  call  upon  all  the  law 
orcing  officers  in  the  common. 
alth  to  use  every  means  within 
fclr  power  to  prevent  lynchirigs  and 
las  eliminate  a  potent  cause  of  race 
let  ion  and  ill  feeling. 
"Wise  leaders  among  Negroes  must 

encouraged  in  their  splendid  ef- 
rts  to  aid  their  people.  Points  of 
•reement  between  the  races  must  be 
iphasized  and  points  of  friction 
inimized.      Every   man    and  woman 

the  State'  must  see  to  it  that  the 
ws  protecting  Negroes  in  their  lives 
id  property  are  vigorously  enforced; 
at  the  occasional  white  man  who 
eks  to  profit  through  the  ignorance 
!  his  tenants  or  laborers  be  forced  , 
?  the  overwhelming  weight  of  an  j 
■oused  public  opinion  to  give  a! 
luare  deal  to  all  whom  he  employs 
jgardless  of  race  or  color,  and  that 
tiere  be  the  fullest  co-operation  be- 
sveen   the   white  man  and  the  black 

the  end  that  peace  and  prosperity 
3me  to  white  and  black  alike 
irough  cordial  co-operation  in  the 
gricultucal  and  industrial  upbuild- 
|ig  of  the  State." 

Lynch  Davidson,  candidate  for  Lieu- 
enant  Governor  of  Texas  and  '  a 
wealthy  lumberman  of  Houston,  is 
nother  Southerner  who  recently 
.sked  a  square  deal  for  the  Negro 
.nd  denounced  intolerance.  Speak- 
ng  to  white  voters  at  Henrietta, 
Tex.,  Mr.  Davidson  said: 

"I  stand  firmly  at  all  times  for  the 
ibsolute  enforcement  of  all  laws.  I 
im  for  the  enforcement  of  the  law  by 
!he  duly  constituted  authorities  of 
this  land  and  not  by  any  kind  of  bloc, 
jrroup,  association,  clique  or  clan. 
Every  citizen  is  entitled  to  his  day  in 
sourt. 

"The  creatiug  or  fosterjng  of'rac- 
,al,  religious  or  class  strife  among 
bur  people  by  any  individual,  group 
bf  individuals  or  organizations,  or  the 
ietermination  of  guilt  or  infliction  of 
punishment  is  a  menace  to  our  liber- 
ties and  destruction  of  our  funda- 
mental law.  Furthermore,  it  is  in- 
consistent  with   the   ideals   and   pur- 
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A  MAN  WHO  RODE  WITH  LINCOLN: 
STORY  OF  A  BAY  HORSE  TROOPER 


Experiences  of  a  Youthful  Cavalryman  Assigned  to  the 
White  House  During  the  Civil  War. 


How  a  Soldier  Was  Saved  From  Execution — =Aa  Attempt  at  Bribery 
and  What  Came  of  It. 


?Thls  is  the  first  installment  of  the  story 
ef  a  man  who  knew  Abraham  T_.ir.coln  person- 
ally and  saw  him  day  and  night  during  the 
most  trying  years  of  the  civil  war.  The  writer 
is  William  H.  Tisdale.  who  was  then  a  member 
of  the  bay  horse  troop.  He  is  now  more 
than  eighty  years  old  and  is  still  in  active 
service  as  an  attendant  of  the  New  York  Su- 
©remie  court.  After  serving  tn  the  union  army 
'four  years  and  a  month,.  Mr,  Tisdalp  was  mus- 
tered out.  on  Sept.  30.  1865,  and  returned  to 
bis  home.  Canton.  N.  Y.  The  next  year  he 
enlisted  In  the  regular  army  and  took  part, 
binder  Gen.  Cluster,  in  twenty-one  general  en- 
gagements with  the  Indians  and  in  many  minor 
encounters.  The  second  and  concluding  in- 
stallment of  his  narrative  will  be  printed  to- 
morrow.) 

BY  WILLIAM  H.  TISDALE. 

^Personal  orderly  to  President  I/lncota,  on 
irpeeial  duty  at  the  white  house.  September, 
1862  to  0<S  ober.   1864.) 

The  first  time  I  came  in  close  per- 
sonal contact  with  President  Lincoln 
was  in  the  late  summer  of  1862.  At  that 
time  I  was  in  D  troop,  11th  New  York 
cavalry,  on  duty  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington. Ours  was  called  tho  bay  horse 
troop.  Troop  A,  known  as  the  black 
Siorse  troop,  had  been  assigned  as  the 
president's  body  guard,  and  was  quar- 
tered in  the  white  house  grounds,  some  j 
little  distance  to  the  rear  of  what  then 
•was  known  as  the  executive  mansion. 

One  warm  morning  I  was  sent  for  by 
Gen.  Halleck's  adjutant,  Col.  Kelton,  J 
with  whom  I  was  acquainted.  I  report- 
ed to  him  at  once,  saluted  and  stood  at 
attentipn.  After  a  moment's  silence  Col. 
Kelton*  said: 

"Tisdale,  you  probably  have  heard 
that  some  important  dispatches  sent 
from  the  white  house  on  several  recent 
occasions  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
confederate  spies.  It  is  important  for 
the  president  to  have  at  nand  a  per- 
sonal orderly  who  can  be  trusted." 

For  the  second  time  Col.  Kelton 
paused,  fixing  me  with  a  clear,  pene- 
trating gaze  as  if  he  were  following 
every  thought  in  my  mind.  Then  he 
added: 

"I  have  recommended  you  for  this 
responsible  duty." 

Lincoln's    Kindly    Greeting. 

He  swung  himself  into  the  saddle,  I 
did  the  same,  and  we  trotted  down  to- 
ward the  white  house.  There  we  dis- 
mounted and  I  followed  him  through 
the  corridors  and  to  the  president's  of- 
fice. Col.  Kelton  walked  in,  while  I 
stood  in  the  doorway.  Across  the  room, 
seated  at  his  desk,  was  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. A  few  words  of  greeting  and  then 
Col.  Kelton  presented  me  to  the  pres- 
ident, who  stretched  forth  his  hand 
without  rising  from  his  chair. 

Although  in'  the  actual  presence  of 
my  commander-in-chief  I  felt  no  em- 
barrassment. There  was  something 
kindly  and  considerate  in  the  way  he 
looked  at  me  as  he  quietly  said: 

"You  have  been  recommended  to  me 
as  my  orderly.  Tou  seem  to  be  a  bright 
young  man.  I  hope  you  will  fill  the 
Mil."'  After  a  moment  he  added,  "You 
can  report  with  troop  A,  back  of  the 
Millding  there.  You  will  find  a  place  for 
your  horse  and  will  draw  your  rations 
Wth  trooo  A" 


When  I  saw  that  Mr.  Lincoln  had  no 
feiore  to  say,  I  saluted,  left  the  white 
Siouse,  took  my  horse  and  went  around 
to  the  rear  where  in  the  far-reaching 
grounds  were  the  barracks  and  stables 
«sf  A  troop.  This  was  commanded  by 
I  m  Long  Island  man,  Capt.  Hand,  and  as 
'  &  matter  of  courtesy  and  common  sense 
X  paid  my  respects  to  him,  although 
3he  knew  that  I  was  not  part  of  his 
«omiriand.  but  was  under  the  personal 
orders  of  the  president. 

Duties  Easy  at  8Pir*t. 
As  soon  as  I  had  found  a  place  for 
sny  mount.  I  went  back  to  the  white 
house  and  waited  for  whatever  might 
turn  up.  It  seemed  very  strange  that 
©ut  of  all  the  hundreds''  of  thousands 
©f  men  in  the  Union  army  I  rhould 
have  been  selected  for  duty  which  was 
filled  with  grave  responsibility.  A  single 
blunder  in  carrying  dispatches,  the  loss 
of  a  single  one  through  accident  or 
scheming  of  the  enemy's  spies,  might 
bring  terrible  disaster — but  the  possible 
I  danger  did  not  dismay  me.    I  wondered 

though,  what  would  be  thought  o£  my 
new  job  by  the  old  folks. 

There  was  not  much  for  me  to  do  in 
the  next  few  days  but  time  did  not 
hang  heavily — of  that  you  may  be  sure. 
We  were  at  the  height  of  the  civil  war. 
Armies  were  in  desperate  r  truggle  for 
mastery.  Everything  in  the  union 
cause  centered  in  that  building  where 
it  was  my  fortune  to  be  stationed,  and 
the  whole  overwhelming  burden  finally 
rested  on  that  great  man  whom  it  was 
my  privilege  to  see  and  to  serve.  Com- 
ing in  and  out  of  the  white  house  were 
generals,  and  senators,  naval  officers, 
bankers  who  were  financing  the  war, 
business  men  who  were  furnishing  sup- 
plies, and,  of  course,  a  constant  stream 
of  seekers  after  office  and  other  fa- 
vors. 

A   Mother   Ira   Tesm. 

One  day  I  was  just  leaving  the  presi- 
dent's office  when  I  saw  a  woman  out 
in  the  corridor  who  was  begging  the  of- 
ficer on  duty  to  let  her  see  the  presi- 
dent. 

"Oh,  I  must  see  him!"  she  cried, 
while  tears  gushed  down  her  cheeks. 
"My  boy — my  boy " 

"Yes,  I  know,"  said  the  officer,  not 
without  sympathy,  "but  the  president  is 
too  busy  to  see  anybody." 

At  that  she  swayed  and  I  thought 
she  was  going  to  faint;  but  she  got  a 
grip  on  herself  in  a  moment.  And  be- 
fore that  moment  had  passed  I  went 
back  to  the  president  and  told  him  that 
just  outside  his  door  was  a  middle-aged 
woman,  evidently  in  great  trouble,  who 
wanted  to  see  him. 

"Let  her  come  in,"  he  said. 

Son    Sentenced   to   Die.. 

Her  son  was  in  an  infantry  regiment. 
He  had  been  caught  asleep  at  night 
while  on  picket  duty.  For  this  he  had 
been  court  martialed,  found  guilty,  and 
sentenced   to  be   shot. 

"My  boy  has  always  been  a  good  boy, 
Mr.  President,"  the  woman  managed  to 
say  in  her  sobbing  voice.  "He  has  al- 
ways done  his  duty,  but  that  time  his 
regiment  was  short,  very  short,  owing 
to  sickness,  and  my  boy  had  been  on 
duty  for  three  days  and  nights  in  suc- 
cession. He  was  utterly  exhausted — so 
exhausted    he    simply    could    not    keep 


"Thank  you  for  coming  here  to  tell 
me,"  was  Mr.  Lincoln's  quiet  rejoind- 
er.    "I  will  look  into  this." 

Immediately  he  took  up  his  pen, 
wrote  a  brief  note,  handed  it  to  me  and 
told  me  to  take  it  at  once  across  the 
chain  bridge  to  the  fort,  where  the  lad 
was  incarcerated  and  waiting  to  be  shot 
the  next  day.  I  delivered  the  note  to 
the  commandant  of  the  fort,  who  read 
the  message,  sprang  on  his  horse  and 
started  for  the  white  house,  while  I 
followed  a  few  varda  in  the  rear. 

Soldier  Restored  to  Duty. 

Instead  of  being  shot  to  death  the 
unfortunate  young  soldier  was  taken 
the  next  day  to  see  the  president.  He 
told  exactly  the  same  story  his  mother 
had  told.  She  was  there  in  the  white 
house  at  this  time,  also — a  woman  of 
45  to  60,  well  dressed,  and  apparently 
intelligent;  of  good  American  stock,  I 
thought.  . 

While  her  boy  was  telling  his  story 
the  president  listened  attentively.  Then 
he  wrote  another  note  to  the  command- 
ant of  the  fort,  saying  the  accused  sol- 
dier was  to  be  ordered  back  on  active 

"when  the  mother  heard  this  she  was 
nearly  wild  with  joy;  it     was     almost 
i  heartrending    to    see    her    so    suddenly 
lifted  from  despair  to  exaltation. 

Her  son  was  a  bright  young  man. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  he 
told  the  exact  truth.  Later  ho  made  a 
first-class  soldier. 

During  those  first  few  days  as  the 
president's  personal  orderly  there 
seemed  to  be  little  to  do.  Now  and  then 
a  dispatch  was  given  me  to  take  across 
the  way  to  the  war  department,  but  a 
good  deal  of  the  time  was  spent  in  the 
white  house  grounds,  simply  waiting  to 
be  called.  It  was  at  this  time  that  I 
became  acquainted  with  Tad  Lincoln 
and  the  other  children. 

An   Important  Mission, 

At  the  end  of  about  a  week  I  was 
given  three  dispatches.  One  was  ro 
be  delivered  at  the  war  department 
the  second  to  -the  navy  department  and 
the  third  to  the  commandant  of  th- 
Washington  navy  yard.  In  some 
way  I  received  the  impression  that 
.hese  dispatches  were  of  special  impor- 
tance, especially  the  third  one.  Of 
course,  any  message  from  the  president 
was  of  great  importance  and  must  be 
delivered  at  no  matter  what  risk  or 
danger.  This  was  thoroughly  under- 
stood. Nevertheless  those  on  duty  at 
the  white  house,  among  them  myself, 
had  gained  the  impression  that  prep- 
arations were  being  made  for  a  very 
important  naval  movement  off  Roan- 
oke, and  when  handed  the  three  dis 
patches  mentioned  I  felt  sure  they  had 
to  do  with  this  .forthcoming  attack  by 
sea.  Also  I  knew  that  its  succe-s 
depended  upon  the  element  of  surprise. 
If  any  inkling  of  it  got  out  in  advance 
the  whole  thing  might  be  a  failure. 

I  carried  two  of  the  dispatches  to  the 
war  department  and  the  navy  depart 
ment,-  delivering  them  as  directed;  then 
mounted  my  horse  and  started  down 
Pennsylvania  avenue,  covering  one  long 
square  after  another  until  I  turned  off 
toward  the  navy  yard.  The  better  part 
of  the  city  soon  was  left  behind  and 
I  was  riding  through  an  area  occupied 
for  the  most  part  by  saloons  and  rick- 
ety buildings,  with  side  streeta  in 
which  were  worse  places. 

Halted  by  Spy's  Offles>. 

As  I  passed  one  of  these  side  streets 
;  saw  in  it  a  number  of  men  from  my 
own  company,  the  bay  horse  troon,  go- 
ing Into  and  around  the  houses.  Thev 
happened  to  be  doing  provost  guard 
that  day  and  were  searching  for  S'  i- 
diers  who  were  deserters  or  who  were 
absent  without  leave.  It  wasn't  par 
ticularly  attractive  work  and  I  con- 
gratulated myself  on  the  new  job  es 
personal  orderly  to  the  president  as 
I  trotted  along. 

A  few  minutes  later  my  attention  was 
attracted  by  a  young  man  standing 
on  the  sidewalk,  who  watched  me  as 
I  came  toward  him.  He  was  good 
looking,  well  set  up,  well  dressed.  When 
I  was  nearly  abreast  of  him  he  beck- 
oned to  me. 


Swerving  my  horse  over  toward  th^ 
™™er  where  he  stood,  I  reined  down 
?oT walk  and  heard  him  say  in  guarded 

%So  you  want  to  make  some  money?" 
"Certainly,  I  always  want  n»<mey^ 
"Well  "  the  stranger  went  on,  sr-eaK 
it,„  more   rapidly.   "I   happen   to   know 
you  ^earry^ngdispatches  to  the  navy 
vnrd  "     (At  this  my  heart  gave  a  little 
Tump),     'lam  Interested  in  them  »  he 
continued.     "If  you  will   come  into  the 
back   room   of  this   saloon    and  let   me 
steam  open   the  envelope  and  read  the 
*,-««.  toh«U  I'll  give  you  a  hundrei  dol- 
fa's      TherJ  wol't  be  the  slightest  dan-  , 
«r     for    I    can    seal    up    the    envelope  I 
again   so  nobody  can   tell   It  was  ever 
opened.    What  do  you  say? 

Arrests  His  Tempter. 
Thft  thing.  I  had  been  warned  about 
had  happened-and  within  little  mere 
than  a  week  after  President  Unco  n 
had  taken  me  by  the  hand,  saying,  with 
his  grave  smile,  that  he  thought  I  could 
be  trusted.  For  a  few  seconds  I  didn  t 
know  what  to  do.  Remember  that  1 
then  was  barely  10:  scarcely  more  than  a 
boy,  who  had  lived  his  few  years  in  a 
tiny  community  under  shadow  of  the 
Adirondacks  and  knew  nothing  what- 
ever of  the  World.  Plan  after  plan 
rushed  through, my  mind.  But  of  one 
thing  I  was  sure  from  the  instant  this 
stranger  began  speaking.     H©  must  not 


get  within  reach  of  those  dispatches, 
and  somehow  I  must  get  the  drop  on 
him  and  take  him  prisoner.  So  while 
sparring  for  time  I    said: 

"One  hundred  dollars  isn't  enough. 
It's  worth  two  hundred." 

"All  right,"  he  answered  promptly, 
pulling  out  a  wallet  and  taking  out  four 
fifty-dollar   bills. 

"Give  me  the  money  first,"  I  said. 
and  he  did  so.  I  put  it  away  In  a 
pocket,  and  then  made  believe  to  reach 
for  the  dispatches  which  were  tightly 
fixed  in  my  belt.  But  instead  of  draw- 
ing them  out  I  whipped  out  my  pistol, 
aimed  it  at  his  head,  and  said: 

"Hands  up!" 

.  And  up  they  went,  for .  I  meant  busi- 
ness, and  he  knew  I  meant  it. 

"About  face!"  I  commanded.  Then, 
keeping  him  covered,  I  marched  him 
back  toward  the  side  street  where  I 
had  seen  the  men  of  the  bay  horse 
troop.  They  were  just  coming  out  of 
it  as  we  arrived  there,  in  charge  of 
Capt.  Gilbert  A.  Nicholette,  who  was  in 
command  of  the  provost  guard  that 
day. 

I  turned  my  prisoner  over  to  him, 
stating  that  he  was  a  spy,  and  Capt. 
Nicholette — an  Englishman,  by  the  way 
— ordered  him  locked  up  in  the  central 
guard  house. 

Then  I  wheeled  my  horse,  and  kept 
on  to  the  navy  yard,  where  the  dis- 
patches were  safely  delivered. 

After  doing  so  I  rode  to  the  central 
guard  house,  where  I  told  the  command- 
ing officer  what  had  happened,  and 
gave  him  the  two  hundred  dollars.  He 
carefully  noted  down  the  circumstances, 
whereupon  I  saluted,  and  rode  baek  to 
tho  white  house. 

Incident    Speedily    Forgrot-teis* 

I  never  mentioned  the  adventure  to 
Mr.  Lincoln,  inasmuch  as  it  had  termi- 
nated satisfactorily,  and  I  took  it  aa 
one  of  the  things  which  were  likely  to 
happen  now  and  then.  In  fact,  it  quick- 
ly passed  out  of  my  mind,  for  almost 
immediately  a  great  deal  of  work  was 
given  me,  and  then  a  few  days  later 
the  president  issued  an  order  that  I 
should  have  free  access  to  him  in   his 


! 


private  office  whenever  I  thought  this 
necessary. 

Before  leaving  this  incident  St  should 
be  said  that  nearly  two  years  afterward  i 
I  was  riding  out  of  the  white  house 
grounds  when  I  saw  standing  by  the 
5gates  a  man  who  seemed  familiar.  As 
I  drew  nearer  I  recognized  hi'.n,  not  as 
a  ghost,  but  as  the  well-dressed  fellow 
who  had  tried  to  bribe  me  when  on  my 
way  to  the  navy  yard  with  dispatches. 

A    Seanel    After   Two    Years. 

"Hullo!"  he  said,  evidently„jea*eying 
my  astonishment.  "Didn't  expect  to 
see  me  again,  did  you?" 

"Not  alive."  I  rejoined.  "I  supposed 
that  you  had  been  shot,  or  hanged,  long 
ago." 

"Well."  he  said  with  a  laugh,  "if 
you're  interested,  I'll  tell  you  why  I 
wasn't  executed  as  a  spy.  My  name  is 
Baker.  I'm  a  son  of  Col.  Baker  of  the 
secret  service.  I  was  sent  out  that 
morning  a  couple  of  years  ago  to  track 
the  president's  new  orderly  and  see 
!  whether  he  could  be  trusted,  or  whether 
I  he  was  dishonest  enough  to  accept  a 
bribe  and  let  me  open  the  dispatches." 

Then,  of  course.  I  saw  the  whole 
thing  in  a  flash  and  remembered  that 
shortly  afterward  the  president  began 
to  trust  me  with  matters  outside  the 
regular  duty  of  dispatch  bearer. 

[Copyright  1924.  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  by  North  American  Newspaper  Alli- 
ance.   All   tight   reserved.] 
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Lincoln  in  nrayer 
Gettysburg  Address 


LINCOLN'S  ORDERLY  TOLD  OF  THE 
PRESIDENT  AT  PRAYER 

[A  Letter  to  the  Kditor  of  the  New  York- 
Herald  Tribune] -j.  ~\t-~ 

The  dispatch  in  yours  of  this  morning 
on  the  death  of  W.  H.  Tisdale  at  Farm- 
ingdale,  L.  I.,  will  bring  sorrow  to  quite  a 
number  who  knew  Mr.  Tisdale,  either  in 
the  old  Arms',  as  a  court  attendant  for 
many  years,  or  in  the  years  of  his  retire- 
ment. . 

His  death  removes  one  of  the  very  few 
who  were  intimately  acquainted  with 
President  Lincoln.  Born  at  Ausable 
Porks,  N.  Y.,  in  May,  1843,  Mr.  Tisdale 
enlisted  in  the  Civil  War  and  was  selected 
as  orderly  to  President  Lincoln  for  about 
two  years,  after  which  his  regiment  was 
transferred  to  the  South  and  he  went 
with  it.  He  was  on  the  platform  when 
Lincoln  delivered  the  Gettysburg  Ad- 
dress. 

Among  the  very  interesting  incidents 
told  me  by  Mr.  Tjsdale  is  that  on  one 
occasion  the  President  asked  the  young 
orderly  to  go  with  him  for  a  walk,  which 
was  through  either  unfrequented  grounds 
or  in  somo  park  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
White  House.  When  all  alone  Lincoln 
said:  "You  stay  here,  Billy,  and  I  will  go 
ahead  by  fnyself."  Whereupon  the  Presi- 
dent was  seen  to  kneel  in  prayer— some- 
what recalling  Washington  at  prayer  at 
Valley  Forge,  though,  of  course,  under 
very  different  circumstances.  In  fact, 
Mr.  Tisdale  believes  that  he  heard  enough 
of  Lincoln's  prayer  to  partially  remember 
and  talk  with  confidence  about  it.  So  far 
as  I  know,  no  other  person  has  ever  re- 
corded a  Lincoln  incident  of  this  char- 
acter, and  I  have  personally  believed  it 
implicitly. 

After  the  Civil  War  young  Tisdale  went 
to  Carlisle  Barracks,  Pennsylvania,  and 
was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the 
7th  Cavalry,  organized  shortly  before 
under  act  of  Congress.  He  was  a 
member  of  that  regiment  for  some  time 
before  Custer  joined  it.  Tisdale  was  by 
Custer's  side  at  the  Battle  of  the  Washita 
and  also  was  a  witness  of  the  scene  re- 
called as  "Custer's  Demand,"  painted  by 
the  late  Charles  Schre'yvogel,  now  in 
Pittsfield,  Mass. 
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Lincoln  Had  Big  Turkey 

At   Own  Birthday  Dinner 

.  „■,-.        n.H.rr„  .1  the  White  Honse  in  Civil  War  Days,  One  of  the  Few 
^  M  tmU, tt^tclZ^to  Close  Contact  With  the  Great  Em,,  |. 
pator,  Tells  an  Interesting  Story  of  the  President  and  Hi.  Home  Life. 

to  be  playing  in  tha  President's  office 
as  anywhere  else;  but  his  activities  did 


A.  new   picture   of   Abraham   Lincoln 
is  given  in  the  following  article  by  W- 
lam  H    Tisdale,  who  at  the  age  of  19 
became   military   orderly   to   the   Pies' 
dent  in   1862,   serving  in  that  capaciij 
fo     two  'yWrs.      Mr.    Tisda.le's  post    m 
those  trying  days  was   one   of  extrmw 
importance    becaues    of    the    spins    m 
Washington,  which  had   caused  the  re 
moval  oSf  some  of  his.prededess ox*.  »    • 
Tisdale,   originally  rejected  as  a  Y°™»- 
ter    because    of    his    youth,    re-enlisted 
after   the   Civil  War  and   took   part  In 
twentv-one    engagements    under    Custer 
in    Indiana    warfare.      He    recent  y    re- 
tired after  forty-four  years'   ser\ice  as 
judges"  attendant  of  the  supreme  court 
'-.f  the  state  of  New  York. 

THE  first  birthday  anniversary  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  I  remember  oc- 
curred February  12,  1863,  Mr 
Tisdale  writes.  At  that  time  1 
was  on  duty  at  the  White  House,  and 
had  been  for  some  six  months  previous, 
as  the  President's  orderly— as  confiden- 
tial messenger  or  dispatch  bearer.  There 
•was  no  country-wide  observance.  In  tne 
early  evening  a  small  company  assem- 
bled for  his  birthday  party,  a  few  espe- 
cially close  to  him,  and  a  few  women 


White  House  lawn.  One  day  when  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  returning  from  a  walk, 
Ephraim  took  off  his  hat  with  a  flour- 
ish, bowed  to  the  ground,  and  said  m 
tones  of  deepest  respect:     "Misto  Presi- 

6Lincoln  responded  with  a  kind  word 
and  kinder  look.  Then,  giving  a  little 
chuckle,  remarked  to  his  orderly, 
"Tisdale,  old  Eph  would  lay  down  bis 
life  for  me."  ,  . 

I    didn't   doubt    this   for   an   instant. 
And  old  Eph  was  not  alone. 


not  appear  to  disturb  his  father.  One 
morning  Mr.  Lincoln  said:  "Tisdale,  I 
want  Tad  to  have  a  pair  of  goats—and 
he  wants  them  too!  Do  you  know 
where  we  can  get  a  pair?' 

I  knew.  The  President  drew  out  h  s 
wallet,  and  took  out  two  20-dollar  bills 
and  a  ten  and  said:  "I  don't  know  what 
a  good  pair  of  goats  wiUcost,  but  get 
them  as  cheap  as  you  can." 

In  a  settlement  of  shanties  I  found  a 
woman.  ,      ,,     . 

"I'll  sell  none  of  the  nannies,  she 
said,  "but  I'd  part  with  a  pair  of  billies 
f'r  the  right  price." 

TAD  GETS  A  REAL  HIG. 

Five  dollars  each  was  right  and  I  led 
them  to  the  White  House. 

"They're  pretty  good  looking  billy- 
goats,"  he  commented.  "You've  made  a 
fine  bargain,  but  you've  got  yourself  in 
for  a  lot  of  trouble." 

"How  so,  sir?" 

"Tad  won't  let  you  rest,"  he  said  with 


Covvrlaht,  1025,  in  the  VnUed  States,  CanaiapM 
Great  Britain .>  the  North  American  A:<™«pap«> 
Alliance  (The  Kansas  City  Star  and  other  news- 
papers).     All  rights  reserved. 
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Military  orderly  of  Lincoln  during  ~?r 
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Lincoln   Had   Big   Turkey 

At   Own  Birthday  Dinner 

A  Military  Orderly  at  the  White  House  in  Civil  War  Days,  One  of  the  Few 
Still  Living  Who  Came  Into  Close  Contact  With  the  Great  Emanci- 
pator, Tells  an  Interesting  Story  of  the  President  and  His  Home  Life 
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THE  first  birthday  anniversary  of 
Abraham  Liucoln  I  remember  oc- 
curred February  12,  3863,  Mr. 
Tisdale  writes.  At  that  time  I 
was  on  duty  at  the  White  House,  and 
had  been  for  sonic-  six  months  previous, 
as  the  President's  orderly — as  confiden- 
tial messenger  or  dispatch  hearer.  There 
was  no  country-wide  observance.  In  the 
early  evening  a  small 
bled  for  his  birthday  part}-, 
cially  close  to  him,  and 


he    ■ 
|  where  we  can  get  a  pair; 

I  knew.  The  President  dre 
wallet,  and  tool;  nut  two  2i}-dollar  bills 
and  a  ten  and  said:  "I  don't  kne 
a  good  pair  of  goats  will  cost,  but  get 
them  as  cheap  as  you  can." 

In  a  settlement  of  shanties  I  found 

"111    sell    none   of   the   nannies,"    al 
said,  "hut  I'd  part  with  n  pair  of  billies 
f'r  the  right  price." 

Five  dollars  each  was  right  and  I  led 
(hem  to  the  White  House. 

"They're  pretty  good  looking  billy- 
goats,"  he  commented.  "You've  made  a 
fine  bargain,  but  you've  got  yourself  in 
for  r  lot  of  trouble." 


'  be  said  with 


White  House  lawn.  One  day  when  Mr, 
Lincoln  was  returning  from  a  walk, 
Ephraim  took  off  his  hat  with  a-  flour- 
ish, bowed  to  the  ground,  and  said  in 
tones(0f  deepest  respect:     "Mlato  Presl- 

Lincoln  responded  with  a  kind  word 
tud  kinder  look.  Then,  giving  a  little 
buckle,  remarked  to  his  orderly, 
'Tisdale.  old  Eph  would  lay  down  his 
life  for  me." 

I  didn't  doubt  this  for  an  instant. 
And  old  Eph  was  not  alone. 


friends-  of  Mrs.  LI 

■t,  a  young 

1  sat  down  to 

Just  before   (be  birthday  feast  began 

le  of  the  negro  boys  came  to  me  with 
eyes  wide  with  astonishment,  urging  mo 
what  was  being  taken  lo  the  Presi- 
dent. And  following  him  I  saw  a  turkey 
big  bird.  Some  admirer 
In  Pennsylvania  hart  sent  it. 

The  Lincoln  I 
spoke  quietlv  and  ] 
mgry.  When 
front,  and  he 
his  desk,  ho  did  '. 
brightened  up  when  friend: 
dressed  so  carelessly  a  stranger  ml 
lake  him  for  an  old  farmer.  Trous 
were  not  creased  then,  but  his  bagged 
cesajvely  at  the  knee.  If  he  was  in 
ferent  to  appearances.  Mrs.  Lincoln  i 


w   at   that   period 
t  seemed  irritated 

s  sitting  alone  at<! 
:  troubled,  but  he 
e  in.    He 


not.     Ev< 
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i  bustling    i 
claim,  "Now,  Abi 
and  have  your  clothes  bru 
i    o'clock    those    European 


e   office   and 


The    President    enjoyed    long    walks, 
and  greatly  disliked  to  be  accompanied 
by  guards.     It  seemed   a  sort  of  ga: 
with  him  to  elude  the  detectives,    livt 
once    in    awhile    ho    would    put    on 
old   coat,  pull   a  big,   slouch   hat  dc 
over   his    eyes,   and    say,    "Come   along, 
Tisdale."    Then  wo  would  slip  out  Tor.a 
tramp.      As    a   rule    he    wanted    to   get 
nut  Into  the  suburbs.     He  was  very  tall, 
and  1  quite  short.     Not  only  were  hjs 
legs    exceedingly    long,    but    be    walked 
steadily  and    rapidly  when    out  for  ex- 
ercise.     Consequently,    in    spite    of    my 
youth,    I   often    was    glad   to    get    back, 
and  sometimes  was  pretty  well   blown. 

Almost  always,  anil  Invariably  on 
public  occasions,  Mr,  Lincoln  wore  an 
old-fashioned  plug  hat— a  silk  hat.  On 
such  occasions  Mrs.  Lincoln  saw  to  It 
that  otherwise  he  was  appropriately 
dressed.  Consequently,  the  public  al- 
ways pictured  him  In  tliat  attire.  But 
an  old  overcoat  and  a  plainsman's  hat 
pulled  down  over  the  eyes  made  a 
mighty  change;  and  notwithstanding 
his  height  and  general  appearance  lie 
could  walk  along  the  streets  of  Wash- 
ington without  having  more,  than  one 
in  a  hundred,  even  soldiers,  recognise 
him. 

t  was  chosen  bis  orderly  because,  for 
one  reason,  I  never  drank  alcoholic 
beverages.  My  principal  business  was 
to  carry  dispatches  for  the  President. 
\V;L-lilnKtrju  was  thronged  with  spies, 
both  men  and  women. 

It  is  not  generally  known,  1  believe, 
that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  a  good  boxer.  Yet 
be  always  had  a  set  of  gloves  at  hand 
and  when  feeling  the  need  of  sharp  ex- 
ercise ha  would  say  to  his  secretary, 
"Well,  Hay,  let's  have  a  set-to." 

in  his  bedroom  Mr.  Lincoln  had  a 
pulling  -machine  on  the  wall.  It  was 
needful  lor  him  lo  have  physical  relaxa- 
tion. Menial  rest  he  obtained  through 
reading,  through  humorous  stories  and 
iHifcrloLea.  and  by  atioridhiK   the  theatre. 


until 
harness  f< 

cavalry  company 
made  a  double-set  of  harness  and  I 
fitted  a  polo  to  a  little  wagon. 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  because  I 
was  told  to  buy  the  goats  as  cheaply  as 
possible  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  stingy. 
He  thought  so  little  of  money  Itself,  and 
was  Inclined  to  be  so  free-handed,  that 
be  had  to  use  care  in  not  permitting 
waste  or  extravagance.  At  Christmas 
time  he  remembered  many  who  never 
expected  a  gift  from  him.  I  recall  my 
delight  when  one  Christmas  day  he  pre- 
sented me  with  a  silver  watch.  It  is  a 
matter  of  lifelong  regret  that  like  a 
foolish  boy  I  traded  oft  this  gift  long  be- 
fore I  was  old  enough  to  appreciate  its 
importance. 

It  was  hard  for  him  to  believe  evil  of 
other  men.    Probably  that  was  the  main 
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his  mind  was  made  up  was  no  greater 
than  the  gentler  side  of  Ills  nature.  He 
was  passionately  fond  of  birds  and 
domestic  animals.  In  the  White  House 
he  had  dogs  and  cats  and  rabbits.  I 
often    saw    him    outdoors    In    the    early 
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taries  sought  lo  have  him  properly 
guarded.  Whether  Mrs.  Lincoln  under- 
stood the  real  situation  I  do  not  know, 
a  time,  in  1S64,  I  think, 
when  Stanton — fully  sharing  the  appre- 
hensions of  Nieolay  and  Hay— bluntly 
Insisted  on  a  personal  bodyguard. 
Tills  Is  fixed  in  my  mind  because  of 
ing  little  incident. 


My  regiment  was  originally  Scott's 
Nino  Hundred,  but  really  was  the 
lUh  New  York  cavalry.  One  company 
was  permanently  stationed  In  the  White 
House  grounds.  The  summer  was  hot 
and  Mr.  Lincoln  decided  to  spend  the 
heated  term  in  a  cottage  bv  the  Soldiers' 
Home.  When  he  got  through  with  work 
at  the  White  House,  either  early  or  late 
at.  night,  a  detachment  of  these  cavalry- 
men would  escort  him  to  the  Soltdlers' 
Heme,  and  then  return  to  the  White 
House.  This  kept  up  for  some  little 
time.  Then,  unexpectedly,  on  arriving 
at  the  Soldiers'  Home  one  evening,  the 
trcopors  were  ordered  to  make  cwnipJ 
patrols  were  thrown  out,  and  a  strict.l 
guard  was  established  in  every  direction, 
this  created  comment  and 
speculation  was  rife  when  it  became 
iown.  The  reason,  I  was  informed, 
us  that  army  intelligence  had  dis- 
vered  a  plan  for  a  rush  on  the  cottage 
to  at  night,  to  rapture  Mr.  Lincoln 
and  carry  him  off  to  the  South. 

ras  only  a  private,  but  charming 
a  often  asked  me  questions  leading 
what— I  don't  know.  One  Instance 
■ing  that  remains  clear  concerned 
tractive  woman  who  had  made 
friends  with  many  in  official  and  seiul- 
ficial  life,  Important  news  was  leak- 
it  out— that  was  a  certainty.  She  was 
vestlgated,  She  lived  in  the  nltio  of 
lodging  bouse  in  Fourth  street,  down 
I  award  the  Potomac.  Late  at  night  gov- 
ifc  agents  saw  her  with  n  llghied 
t  the  upper  windows,  moving  this 
d  that.    They  waited.    One  night, 
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approached  the  house.  At  the  door  the 
handod  him  a  letter.  Both  of 
them  worn  seized.  A  day  or  two  later 
told  that  both  were  on  the  way' 


Yet    Lincoln 


r  for  safe  keeping, 
the 


When  he  heard  any- 
Confederate  losses  he  ' 
would  say,  "Wo  mustn't  feel  that  way."' 
l    fact,    I    have   heard    Ulm,  say    he 
,ld  rather  see  one  hundred  guilty  men 
acquitted    than    one    Innoce 
Justly    punished.    His    lovi 
created     a    corresponding     altitude 
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Tisdale,  w.  h/ 


President  at  nrayer 


Lincoln's  Orderly 


The  Late  W.  H.  Tisdale  Told  of 
the  President  nt  Prayer 

To  the  New  York  Heraid  Tribune: 

The  dispatch  in  yours  of  this  morn- 
ing on  the  death  of  W.  H.  Tisdale  at 
Farmingdale,  L.  I.,  will  bring  sorrow  to 
quite  a  number  who  knew  Mr.  Tisdale, 
either  in  the  old  Army,  as  a  court  at- 
tendant for  many  years,  or  in  the  years 
of  his  retirement. 

His  death  removeBrone  of  the  very 
few  who  were  iHtirflateiy  acquainted 
with  President  Lincoln.  Born  at  Ausable 
Forks,  N.  Y.,  in  May,  1843,  Mr.  Tisdale 
enlisted  for  the  Civil  War  and  was  se-! 
lected  as  orderly  to  President  Lincoln 
for  about  two  years,  after  which  his 
regiment  was  transferred  to  the  South 
and  he  went  with  it.  He  was  on  the 
platform  when  Lincoln  delivered  the 
Gettysburg  Address. 

Among  the  very  interesting  incidents 
told  me  by  Mr.  Tisdale  is  that  on  one 
occasion  the  President  asked  the  young 
orderly  to  go  with  him  for  a  walk, 
which  was  through  either  unfrequented 
grounds  or  in  some  park  in  the  vicinity 
of  'the  White  House.  When  all  alone 
Lincoln  said:  "You  stay  here,  Billy, 
and  I  will  go  ahead  by  myself."  Where- 
upon the  President  was  seen  to  kneel 
in  prayer — somewhat  recalling  Wash- 
ington at  prayer  at  Valley  Forge, 
though,  of  course,  under  very  different 
circumstances.  In  fact,  Mr.  Tisdale  be- 
!  lieves  that  he  heard  enough  of  Lin- 
!  coin's  prayer  to  partially  remember  and 
talk  with  confidence  about  it.  So  far 
as  I  know,  no  other  person  has  ever 
recorded  a  Lincoln  incident  of  this 
character,  and  I  have  personally  be- 
lieved it  implicitly. 

^  After  the  Civil  War  young  Tisdale  went 
to  Carlisle  Barracks,  Pennsylvania,  and 
was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the 
7th  Cavalry,  organized  shortly  before 
under  act  of  Congress.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  that  regiment  for  some  time  be- 
fore Custer  joined  it.  Tisdale  was  by 
Custer's  side  at  the  Battle  of  the 
Washita  and  also  was  a  witness  of  the 
scene  recalled  as  "Custer's  Demand,'' 
painted  by  the  late  Charles  Schreyvogelj 
now  in  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

ROBERT  BRUCE,   i 
Kew  York,  Jan.  7,  1930.  § 
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